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He’s had more headlines in 2 
years than any other American. 
Read all about him on page 20 
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Calling All 


Family Doctors! 


BY WENDY and EVERETT MARTIN 
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They’re making a comeback in the city as well as the country 


@ YOU MAY REMEMBER HIM, or you 
may only have heard about him— 
the old-time family doctor. He was 
“Doc,” with a little black bag, a 
faint smell of carbolic soap, hands 
cold from being washed at a tap, 
medical society key dangling from 
his watch chain, a gruff confidence 
that said, “Here, now, we'll have 
this attended to in a jiffy!” He was 
a storehouse of medical knowledge, 
the possessor of every needed medi- 
cal skill. 

You may be one of millions who 
mourned his passing, who said, 
“The old family doctor is gone.” 

But if you meant the physician 
who diagnoses and treats the whole 
person, who invests in his patients 
warm and friendly interest, and to 
whom they can come for psycho- 
biological counsel and continuing 
personal aid in anything pertaining 
to health—he is not gone. True, he 
disappeared for a while under a 
flood-tide of specialization. 

But now he is back again, grow- 
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ing every day more numerous. He 
is reanimated by a new school of 
medical thought. He is better 
equipped than ever before to ac- 
cept total responsibility for admin- 
istering, securing and supervising 
the best available care for the med- 
ical and surgical problems of his 
patients. 

It’s happened quietly, so quietly, 
in fact, it hasn’t caused much stir 
in a headline-conscious world. But 
let’s look at the evidence. 

Just recently, Dr. Wingate M. 
Johnson of the Department of 
Medicine, Bowman Gray School of 
Medicine, Wake Forest College, 
made the startling announcement 
that a renaissance of general prac- 
tice is at hand. “There can be no 
doubt that the present movement 
is away from excessive specializa- 
tion and toward a proper balance 
in our profession,” he asserted. 

He then cited some other facts 
that sounded good to people who 


have felt for many years they were 
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being led through a veritable forest 
of medical “ists”—gynecologists, 
dermatologists, gastroenterologists 
and all the others. Right now, he 
declared, the practice of family 
medicine is being widely encour- 
aged by the American Medical 
Association. Since 1946, when its 
general practice section was estab- 
lished, it has urged that general 
practitioners be included on hospi- 
tal staffs. As a result, he noted, 
there are now 250 approved gen- 
eral practice residencies in 76 hos- 
pitals, including six hospitals that 
are major teaching units of medical 
schools. 

Dr. Johnson then went on to say 
that medical schools, too, are now 
encouraging students to practice 
general medicine. For five years the 
proportion of students planning to 
become general practitioners has 
increased steadily. Of the current 
graduating class at the Bowman 
Gray school, he said, two-thirds ex- 
pect to go into family practice. 

With Dr. Johnson’s comments as 
a starter, we went out to get for 
PAGEANT a more detailed picture of 
this sudden reversal in medical 
trends. We talked first to Dr. Lester 
J. Evans, medical associate of the 
Commonwealth Fund—founded in 
1918 by Mrs. Steven B. Harkness 
for “the welfare of mankind.” “I 
believe the simplest road to com- 
prehensive medicine,” he told us, 
“is to train expert general physicians 
to do an essential job not covered 
by the present specialties.” 

And then he added: “If medical 
education can be oriented more to 
the training of the good general 
physician, the integration of medi- 
cine can be brought perceptibly 
nearer. Herein lies a major respon- 


sibility of the medical teacher.” 

Dr. Johnson and Dry. Evans in- 
dicated a trend in medical schools 
to stress general medical practice. 
Evidence to support them was 
found in Durham, North Carolina, 
where at Duke University an ex- 
change program for medical stu- 
dents and country doctors, to help 
improve rural health by encour- 
aging more medical school grad- 
uates to enter general practice, is 
showing outstanding results. It 
permits Duke medical students to 
take a minimum of two weeks 
“time-out” to serve a tour of duty 
with a small-town doctor. 

“These students learn to ex- 
amine, diagnose and treat, thus 
meeting the principal problems 
confronting a doctor in rural prac- 
tice,” explains Dean W. C. Davison. 

A typical clinic in a rural area 
included in the program consists of 
a one-story brick building, with a 
business office, waiting room, ex- 
amining room, X-ray room, kitchen 
and beds for six patients. Fees from 
country patients, students learn, 
cover a wide range. One of them 
reported being paid four bushels of 
apples for delivering a baby. Others 
found themselves being paid in 
hams, chickens and produce. Local 
people unable to contribute finan- 
cially to building a clinic supplied 
lumber and labor. 

Even more dramatic evidence of 
the turn to general practice was 
encountered in Denver, Colorado, 
where a far-ranging experiment has 
been started at the University of 
Colorado School of Medicine. 

The base of operations will be 
Denver General Hospital, a public 
institution run by the Denver Bu- 
reau of Health and Hospitals. It 
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will offer a family medical service, 
linked with nursing and social work 
as needed, in a patient’s home, in 
the clinic and in the wards. It will 
be staffed by graduate students of 
medicine preparing for general 
practice, assisted by juniors and 
seniors from the medical school, 
under the supervision of a balanced 
group of teachers. The new clinic 
will be set up like a series of doc- 
tors’ offices; it will treat clients as 
though they were private patients. 
A patient will be the responsi- 
bility of a permanent member of 
the staff, and will be cared for by 
a young doctor, a resident in train- 
ing for general practice. 

We found still another booming 
project, in the area between New 
York and Philadelphia, that re- 
vealed the general physician is be- 
ing restored to eminence. This one is 
in Hunterdon County, New Jersey. 
It will be called the Hunterdon 
Medical Center, for which the 
county has raised a million dollars, 
to be supplemented by Federal 
funds and private assistance. 

Services available at the center, 
and radiating from it, will be 
provided by family physicians in 
private practice throughout the 
county; by specialists and_resi- 
dents appointed jointly by the 
Hunterdon and New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Centers; and 
by full-time employees of the com- 
munity, who will exercise hospital 
health-center and _health-depart- 
ment functions. Trustees of the 
new center declared: 

“We will be organized and staffed 
in such a way as to augment the 
efforts of family physicians to pro- 
vide, or secure, needed services for 
their patients. All general prac- 
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titioners in this area who are grad- 
uates of approved medical schools, 
members of recognized medical so- 
cieties and licensed to “practice in 
New Jersey, will be eligible for staff 
appointments. Specialists will serve 
in a consultant and teamwork rela- 
tionship with the general physicians 
when needed, and will be respon- 
sible for supervising the training of 
residents and internés assigned to 
the center from New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue.” 

Here again the emphasis was 
upon the general practitioner or, 
as-many doctors now prefer to call 
him, the general physician. 

Nor is this sudden regeneration 
of the general physician by any 
means a one-night stand on the 
tank-town circuit. People in rural 
areas are not alone, in these jittery 
days, in their need and desire for 
understanding, interest and affec- 
tion from their doctor. Numerous 
facts and opinions from big-city 
sources made that very plain. 

At Cornell University Medical 
College-New York Hospital, Assis- 
tant Dean Dr. Dayton J. Edwards 
confirmed the fact that increasing 
numbers of medical students are 
signifying an intention to enter 
general practice. He disclosed also 
that the university now conduets 
regular Wednesday seminars in all 
phases of medicine for general phy- 
sicians in the New York area. One 
we attended, at Dr. Edwards’ invi- 
tation, was carried on before a 
capacity audience. Old family doc- 
tors, internes and intense young 
medical students filled the amphi- 
theater. Their presence itself signi- 
fied the tremendous interest the 
whole subject of general medicine 
has reawakened in the ranks of 
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“men and women in_ white.” 
And Dr. Oswald La Rotonda, 
president of St. Vincent’s Hospital 
in New York and director of its 
medical division, told us, ““The gen- 
eral physician is the backbone of 
medicine. The present resurgence 
of interest in general practice is all 
to the good—it’s a healthy trend.” 
He expressed his belief that the 
general physician, long in obscurity 
during a period of intense special- 
ization, is to become again the 
family medical prop and indispen- 
sable friend. No matter what the 
discoveries of science hold for them, 
he asserted, people know now they 
can not do without affection, kind- 
ness and recognition of their essen- 
tial human dignity—emotional fac- 
tors supplied by a family doctor. 

This aspect of the general physi- 
cian’s shining “new” role—helping 
people—vague-sounding as it may 
seem, was at the core of remarks 
made to us by Howard A. Rusk, 
M.D., F.A.C.P., noted director of 
the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue Medical Center, 
and an associate editor of The New 
York Times. He called the general 
physician “the first line of defense 
in the rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped, one who can 
give the patient understanding, 
courage and hope.” 

“Two thousand years ago,” Dr. 
Rusk stated, “the average length of 
life was 25 years. At the turn of 
the century it was 49 years. Today 
it is nearly 67 years. Ironically, 
outstanding medical achievements 
during the past three decades have 
created our present problem: what 
to do about chronic disease and dis- 
ability in our aging population.” 


Lacking specifics to cure many 
chronic diseases, he pointed out, 
medicine must look to rehabilita- 
tion to teach the chronically dis- 
abled to live within the limits of 
their disabilities, but to the fullest 
extent of their capabilities. To at- 
tack the problem adequately there 
must be interest and understanding. 
This great work, he declared, must 
be a responsibility of the general 
physician, the family doctor. 

General physicians are rising to 
the challenge. It may have been 
true at one time that a medical 
man became a general physician 
by a negative route: because he 
had “failed” to specialize, had 
“failed” to become anything else. 
Now, fresh inspiration, new fields 
of service, have been opened to 
him. His choosing is on the posi- 
tive side. He becomes a general 
physician because he wants to be 
everything the term implies. 

If the general physician has made 
a “comeback,” just how many of 
them are now practicing in the 
United States? According to recent 
estimates, about 100,000. At the 
first meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of General Practice, held in 
New York in 1949, an attendance 
of 1,500 doctors was anticipated. 
More than 3,500 showed up from 
all sections of the country. They 
came to learn. They were proud of 
their “specialty.” Their objectives 
were to improve the general prac- 
tice of medicine and to put the 
family doctor back in his rightful 
place in the eyes of the public. 

Another question is often asked: 
Is the trend to general practice 
growing jn big cities? This can be 
answered, perhaps, by citing the 
case of one young city doctor, rep- 
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resentative of many young medi- 
cal men of today. We mention him 
at the suggestion of several well- 
known medical authorities, who 
regard him as a physician who 
could be a specialist, if he chose to 
be, in any one of three or four 
fields of medicine. 

His name is Dr. John A. Di 
Fiore. He was born in King Street, 
New York City. He attended New 
York University and Creighton 
University School of Medicine. He 
served his interneship in St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, New York, where 
he became resident’ pediatrician. 
During World War II, he was in 
the U. S. Army, which assigned 
him to training in neurology, neu- 
ropsychiatry and internal medicine. 
At present, he is taking Specialty 
Board examinations in _ internal 
medicine. He has been called a 


“coming man” by older doctors. 
Yet, he is now practicing general 


medicine. His offices are in the 
very house in which he was born 
33 years ago. Across the street is 
old Public School No. 8, which he 
attended as a boy. To the south, 
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the spire of the Woolworth Build- 
ing can be seen over the housetops. 
To the north, the tower of the Em- 
pire State Building looms against 
the sky. The roaring traffic on its 
way to the Holland Tunnel is half 
a block to the west. The oldest 
section of crowded Greenwich Vil- 
lage lies just to the east. This is 
New York, better known, certainly, 
for its high-priced “specialists” in 
their handsome chrome and glass 
offices than for men like Dr. Di 
Fiore. 

Many of Dr. Di Fiore’s patients 
are men and women with whom he 
played street-ball when they were 
school children together. He is their 
“family doctor, trusted friend and 
wise counselor.” He is personal 
physician, general practitioner, gen- 
eral physician, or whatever label 
you want to put upon him. In the 
midst of the biggest, most glitter- 
ing, most impersonal city in the 
world, he is a new-style, old-fash- 
ioned family doctor. 

Bless him, and all the rest like 
him. May they never cngpee 
again. as 





POPULAR DOCTOR and medical columnist, 


Logan Clendening, once 


complained to a professional friend at his club that he could never go out 
for a social evening without being cornered by someone seeking advice 


for an ailment. 


“Just last night, for instance,” 


he said, 


“I went to a friend's for dinner. 


One of the guests took me aside for a confidential talk and wouldn't let 
me go until I had given her a complete diagnosis and a prescription. You 
know what I did this morning? Sent her a bill for professional services 


rendered.” 


Phen a flicker of doubt came into his eyes. 


was I legally justified?” 
“Yes, you were,” 


“You're a lawyer. Tell me, 


his friend assured him. 


Next day, in his mail, Dr. Clendening found a bill—for legal advice. 


—Sgt. Elbert Johnson 





Have You Ever Wondered '? 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


. . » How dangerous is boxing? 

According to the American Medical Association, the beak 
busting business produces more deaths per number of partici- 
pants than any other sport, an average of nine or 10 a year. 
Fifty per cent of all active fighters, says the AMA, are “punch 
drunk” to some degree. Every time a fighter gets his head 
bashed, his brain collides against its bony casing. Pinpoint 

hemorrhages or other serious damage may result, and the damage is not 
always immediately evident even to good doctors. But brain tissues once 
injured do not repair themselves as other tissues do. If a fighter, there- 
fore, gets a sufficient number of bashings, his faculties—mental, physical 
or both—can be, and too often are, permanently impaired. 


. . - Cam one set of twins have two different fathers? 

Fraternal twins can. Except for their age, they have no more in com- 
mon with each other, necessarily, than ordinary brothers and sisters. They 
are the result of the fertilization of two separate eggs by two sperms. 
Identical twins, on the other hand, result from a single fertilization: one 
egg, one sperm; the egg subsequently divides to form two individuals, 
always of the same sex. One eminent embryologist at Johns Hopkins has 
records of three women who, after relations with white and Negro men, 
each gave birth to fraternal twins, one Negro and the other white. 


. . . Is it harmful to sleep with flowers in your room at night? 

Despite the fact that many people, including hospital person- 
_hel, believe it is harmful, physiologists can find no scientific 
“reason for agreeing with them. The theory-behind the notion 

that flowers at night are harmful is that they’re supposed to 
absorb more oxygen and give off more carbon dioxide than in 
ee the daytime. However, you yourself are constantly taking in far 
more oxygen and exhaling far more carbon dioxide than a roomful of 
flowers could. The little additional carbon dioxide that flowers give off 
couldn’t possibly make any significant difference, particularly if your room 

is at all ventilated. 


- - + How much water does your leaky faucet waste in a year? 

The water department in Cincinnati recently reported that a leak as 
tiny as a pinprick would result in a loss of about 62,000 gallons a year. 
Multiply this by the number of leaks there must be throughout the 
country, and the total loss must be tremendous. New York City alone 
estimates that it loses something like 36 billion gallons each year because 
of leaky faucets. 
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Handmade People 


® «4 PHOTOGRAPHER named Bert Stern is a funny- 
fingered gent with a backhanded view of humanity 
and a subconscious desire to slap some of the clichés 


of art, ads and TV. When he takes his flippant fingers 
in hand, several contemporary types get handmandled. 
Here’s a mittful. 
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Man of Distinction 
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The Freak 





The Headlock 


The Swain 











Now he has spent a quarter-century 
in the news. Here Pageant recreates 
the headlines in the first 25 years 
of public life of this enigmatic man 
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On that day, 25 years ago, a small 
silver-colored monoplane landed at 
Curtiss Field in Long Island, New 
York. Its name, “The Spirit of St. 
Louis,” was poetic but pretentious, 
since the plane had one 200-horse- 
power motor and a 46-foot wingspread. 
Out of its cramped cabin stepped a 
lanky, handsome, curly-haired young 
fellow who promptly said something 
very funny. He said he was going to 
fly this: plane across the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was funny for several rea- 
sons. First of all, Commander Richard 
E. Byrd had announced similar inten- 
tions a long time before. And Com- 
mander Byrd, even at that moment, 
not very far from where the brash 
young man had landed, was warming 
up a magnificent tri-motored behemoth 
of the skies for his projected flight to 
Paris. Secondly, two other nationally 
known airmen, Clarence Chamberlin 
and Lloyd Bertaud, were warming up 
a big plane of their own for an Atlantic 
flight. Reporters from the newspapers 
of the world had been hanging around 
the field for weeks, covering each step 
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The first date to remember is May 12, 1927 


SRS 





of the great rivalry between Byrd and 
Chamberlin. When the lanky young 
man stepped out. of his silver toy air- 
plane and announced himself a third 
entrant in the field, the reporters re- 
garded him as manna from heaven. 
They promptly hailed him as “The 
Flying Fool,” treated him—for a few 
days—as a kind of harmless idiot, a 
throwback to Darius Green and his 
flying machine. He provided the re- 
porters and their readers with some 
welcome comic relief from the deadly 
seriousness of the Byrd and Chamber- 
lin camps. 

The young man, it turned out, was 
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nobody’s fool. Gradually his story be- 
gan to come out. His name was 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. He was 
25 years old. He’d graduated from a 
flying school in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
He’d been a stunt pilot, a wing-walker, 
a parachute jumper at county fairs. 
His father had been a lawyer and a 
Congressman, his mother taught school. 
Prior to his arrival at Curtiss Field he 
had been an air mail pilot on the 
St. Louis-Chicago run. (“I first con- 
sidered the possibility of the New 
York-Paris flight while flying the mail 
one night in the fall of 1926.”) He'd 
gotten several business men in St. 
Louis to finance the flight. He’d helped 
in the designing of his seemingly 
flimsy plane, he’d watched every step 
of its ‘construction by Ryan Airlines 
of San Diego, California. He'd chris- 
tened it “The Spirit of St. Louis” out 
of gratitude to the men who had 
backed him, and he was out to win a 
prize of $25,000, offered by the hotel 
owner Raymond Orteig to the first 
plane to fly from New York to Paris. 

He’d dropped unheralded, unex- 
pected — almost haphazardly — from 
the skies on May 12th, but the re- 
porters soon learned there was nothing 
haphazard about Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. They learned what infinite 
care, infinite pains had preceded his 
arrival. They learned that Lindbergh, 
for all his boyishness, was a precise, 
methodical planner, and, obviously, 
one hell of a flyer. He was flying 
alone, he said, because “I had decided 
to replace the weight of a navigator 


with extra fuel, and this gave me about 
300 miles additional range.” For food 
he carried five tins of concentrated 
army rations and five quarts of water. 
Every item he carried besides himself 
(such as two flashlights, a ball of 
string, a hunting knife, a hack-saw 
blade) had been carefully chosen, 
measured, weighed in the balance. He 
himself had trained like an athlete— 
had-done road work, had practiced 
going long periods without sleep. 

The gentlemen of the press realized 
that this determined young man was 
really in the running. They stood by, 
developing more and more respect for 
him, while he waited a week for a 
break in the weather. They ceased 
calling him “The Flying Fool” and 
dubbed him “Lucky Lindy.” 

On the night of the 19th Lindy went 
to New York City to see a Broadway 
show. At six o'clock that night he got 
a call from the weather bureau. He 
canceled the theater date, went out 
to Curtiss Field, had his plane moved 
over to Roosevelt Field, got two and 
a half hours rest but no sleep, spent 
most of the night going over every 
inch of his plane, his equipment. He 
was ready to take off at dawn, but 
rains held him back. 

Then at 7:52, on the gray morning 
of the 20th of May, 1927, Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh took off from a 
wet, soggy field carrying 415 gallons of 
gas. He cleared a tractor at the far 
end of the field by about 15 feet, and 
a telephone line by about 20 feet. He 
headed straight for Cape Cod. 


CONTINUED 





LINDBERGH'S OWN 
FLIGHT LOG 


“From Cape Cod through the South- 
ern half of Nova Scotia the weather 
and visibility were excellent." 


“Darkness set in about 8:15, and a thin low fog 
formed over the sea though the white 
bergs showed up with surprising clearness." 


“There was no moon and it was very dark . . . sleet started to col- 
lect on the plane and | was forced to turn around and get back 


into clear air immediately and then fly around any clouds which 
| could not get over." 





“The moon appeared on the horizon 
after two hours of darkness, then 
the flying was much less complicated.” 


“Dawn came at 1 A.M. New York time. As the fog cleared 
| dropped down closer to the water, sometimes 
flying within 10 feet of the waves and seldom higher than 200." 


“The first indication of my ag to the 
European coast was a small fishing boat. . . 

as | circled over ... a man's face appeared 
looking out of the cabin window ...I circled... 
and closing the throttle as the plane passed 

within a few feet of the boat, | shouted, 

"Which way is Ireland?" ™ 


“| first saw the lights of Paris a little before 10 P.M., or 5 P.M. 
New York time, and a few minutes later | was circling the Eiffel 
Tower at an altitude of about 4,000 feet." 





LINDBERGH 
LANDS IN PARIS 


Lindbergh was the last to know that 
during the 332 hours of his flight he 
had become the leading citizen of the 
world. He had practically sneaked out 
of New York, with no fanfare, no 
cheering crowds. But when the world 
woke that morning in May, 1927, and 
learned from the newspapers that a 
solitary man was over a stormy sea 
in a tiny plane, attempting what no 
other man had ever done before—fly 
the ocean alone—it was as if the whole 
world, conscience-stricken, started roar- 
ing “Godspeed!” He was no longer 
“Lucky Lindy.” He was now “The 


Lone Eagle.” For two days the civil- 
ized world held its breath. When 
Lindbergh landed at Le Bourget, 100,- 
000 shouting Frenchmen were there 
to greet him. When he put one foot 
out of his cockpit the crowd grabbed 
it, pulled him out of the plane and 
began tossing him about. He had to 
be rescued by a group of French avi- 
ators. The Lindbergh. mania had 
begun. 


It has been said that the French 


showed us how to honor Lindbergh. 
From the moment he made his first 
appearance on a Parisian balcony, the 








French went completely berserk. Their 
acclaim of the young American was 
mass madness; there had been nothing 
like it since the Armistice in 1918. 


U.S. Ambassador Myron T. Herrick 
(standing beside him, above) said later, 
“. .. he stood forth, amidst clamor and 
crowds, the very embodiment of fear- 
less, kindly, cultivated American youth 


He flew to Brussels. met 
Crown Prince Leopold 


—unspoiled, unspoilable.” 

Europe had him for two weeks. 
Then America became impatient for 
him. The President of the United 
States sent the Cruiser “Memphis” to 
England to carry him home. His plane, 
“The Spirit of St. Louis,” was disman- 
tled, shipped back to the United States 
by boat. 


Still in borrowed evening dress, 
he met Prince of Wales 
CONTINUED 
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HOME 


When this astonishing young man 
was brought back to his native land 
on a United States cruiser, his first 
stop was Washington. There his coun- 
trymen gave him first evidence of their 
roaring, raging affection for him. They 
gave him the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
and promoted him to the rank of 
Colonel. (He had been a Lieutenant 
in the Air Reserve.) He found 55,000 
telegrams waiting for him, one of 
which was 520 feet long because it 
was signed with 17,500 names. Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge, the least long- 
winded, the least emotional of Presi- 
dents, made a long, emotional speech 
to him. It was delivered in the shadow 
of the Washington Monument, in the 
presence of thousands of highly emo- 
tional spectators. 

Washington reluctantly relayed him 
to New York City. There the welcome 
was like one prolonged explosion. 
Some 5,000,000 people lined the streets 
to cheer him. Some 2,000 tons of 
scrap paper (those laurel wreaths of 
the twenties) were sprinkled on his 
unruly blond locks. When he came 
riding up Broadway in an open tour- 
ing car, bringing up the rear of an 
enormous parade (that cost the city 
$71,000) the pandemonium could be 
heard in several adjoining states. 

From New York he moved on to 
St. Louis, Ottawa, Chicago, Detroit. 
Wherever he went the same explosions 
took place. He had to have an incred- 
ibly even disposition to take all the 
handshakes, the back slaps, the torrents 
of oratory, the miles and miles of ban- 
quet food, the honorary degrees, the 
gold medals, the silver loving cups, 
the platinum keys to the city, the 
parades . . . all of it endless, relentless, 
unbelievable. Every city, town, ham- 
let in the land clamored for him. And 


Honorary degrees galore 


take it all he did, with grace, charm 
and a modest demeanor. 

Financial propositions poured in on 
him. He was offered $2,500,000 to 
make a world tour for a business con- 
cern. He was offered $700,000 to make 
a movie. He was offered $1,000,000 
to make a single personal appearance 
at Yankee Stadium. He turned them 


all down. He had other plans. 
CONTINUED 





Lindy and in-laws. Morrow advised him on public behavior 


LINDBERGH 


MARRIES 


ANNE MORROW 


Lindbergh flew “The Spirit of St. 
Louis” to each and every one of the 
48 states. That was his gesture of 
thanks to his adoring countrymen. 
Then he set about making plans for 
a goodwill flight to Mexico and South 
America. For technical advice on this 
flight he went to see Dwight Morrow, 
our Ambassador to Mexico. In his 
visits to the Morrow home he met the 
two Morrow daughters, the older of 
whom was Anne, a recent graduate of 
Smith College, a quiet, scholarly girl, 
an aspiring poetess. 

Lindbergh made the Mexico-South 
America flight, causing just as much 
hysteria on the South American con- 
tinent as he had already caused on the 
North American and European ones. 
Interested parties observed that after 
his return his visits to the Morrow 
home grew more and more frequent. 
And then, on May 12th, 1929, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dwight Morrow were pleased to 
announce to the world the engagement 
of their daughter, Anne Spencer Mor- 


30 


row, to Mr. Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh. 

The match met with universal ap- 
proval. His countrymen had been wait- 
ing patiently for Lindbergh to take 
this step. The hero of heroes had 
passed every test for popular Ameri- 
can sainthood—all but one: there had 
been no sign of romance in his life. 
Now it had come. His beatitude was 
complete. 

Charles and Anne were married in 
a quiet, private ceremony in the Mor- 
row home at Englewood, New Jersey, 
on May 27th, 1929. The Lindberghs 
generally managed to avoid all prying 
eyes from then on, spent their honey- 
moon in secrecy. 

What the world wanted to know was 
—what kind of a girl was Anne? Would 
she be willing to live Lindbergh’s kind 
of a life? 

Anne Morrow Lindbergh quickly 
passed all tests. Under her husband’s 
tutelage she learned to fly a plane. 
The Lindberghs started making flying 





They climbed mountains together 


They started flying together 


trips together, popping up un- 
expectedly in out-of-the way 
places, creating riots and re- 
joicing wherever they ap- 
peared. Of all the heroes of 
the 1920’s (and there were 
carloads of them), only Lind- 
bergh seemed t6 keep the populace in 
a constant state of excitement. Every- 
thing he did was news. Every time he 
showed up there were local fireworks. 
He was the perpetual conquering hero. 
And his shy, soft-spoken wife was no 
detriment to his popularity. 
In 1930, their first child, Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., was born. 
Then, truly, the Lindberghs became 
our unofficial ambassadors of good 
will. They flew to Siberia, Japan, 
China—envoys of a proud, grateful 
America. They were the most popular, 
most respected, most fortunate young 
couple in the world. Theirs, indeed, 
seemed to be the storybook marriage 
of the generation. We were watching 
two people live happily ever after. 





The kidnaper climbed a ladder 


LINDBERGH 


« 


And then the great tragedy struck. 

The Lindberghs had built a home 
deep in the New Jersey countryside, a 
few miles from the town of Hopewell. 
They wanted privacy for themselves 
when they were not making public 
appearances, and they wanted the 
healthy country air for their child. 
From this home on the night of March 
Ist, 1932, their only child, Charles—a 
blond, blue-eyed baby of 20 months— 
was kidnaped. 

It was done at about nine o’clock at 
night by some party or parties who 
had set a ladder against the house, 
climbed to the baby’s nursery on the 
second floor, removed the sleeping 
child from its crib while both parents 
were in the house. A ransom note ask- 
ing for 50 thousand dollars was left 
in the nursery. 

The news, of course, stunned the 
world. It was as if every household 
in America felt the loss of this child. 

Every possible law enforcement 
agency was put to work, from the 
sheriff's office in Hopewell to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. When 
contact was actually made with the 
kidnaper, Lindbergh handed over the 
$50,000, through an intermediary—ec- 
centric, old J. F. (“Jafsie”) Condon. 
But: the baby was not delivered. 

The only clues were the ladder, a 





BABY KIDNAPED! 


home-made one, left near the Lind- 
bergh home; some footprints in the 
mud of a nearby road called Feather- 
bed Lane, an old chisel found on the 
property and the ransom note. But 
once the kidnaper collected his money 
the combined efforts of all the police 
agencies of the land could uncover no 
definite lead to the criminal. Then, 
on May 12th, two months after the 
kidnaping, the half-expected, wholly 
unspeakable fact was announced: 

The child was dead. 

William J. Allen, a teamster, roam- 
ing through the woods near the Lind- 
bergh home, had found the body of 
the child buried in a shallow grave, 
face down. It had been dead for a 
long time, possibly for a full two 
months. Examination of the corpse 
disclosed a fracture in the skeleton. 

Colonel Lindbergh had stated that 
on the night of the crime he had heard 
a splitting sound in the night, like a 
crack, “like an orange box falling off 
a chair.” Exhibit A, the kidnaper’s 
ladder, had a bad split in it. Gradu- 
ally, the facts of the night of March 
Ist began to piece themselves together. 
The ladder must have broken while 
the kidnaper was descending from the 
window with the child—the child had 
fallen to the ground—had been killed 
in the fall—and the kidnaper had hur- 


“Jafsie” passed the ransom 
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Flemington became a beehive 


riedly buried the tiny corpse in the 
darkness. 

But still no trace of the kidnaper. 
Not for two and a half years. 

In September, 1934, a car pulled 
up to a filling station in the Bronx, 
New York. The driver paid for his 
gas with a $10 gold certificate. The 
manager of the station made the re- 
mark that such certificates were be- 
coming increasingly scarce. 

“Oh,” said the driver, “I’ve only got 
a hundred more left.” He drove off. 

The manager marked down the 
man’s license number, because in the 
year 1934 we were all told to be on 
the lookout for hoarders of gold cer- 
tificates. When the filling station man- 
ager reported the incident to his bank, 
the bill was checked. It was found to 
be one of the Lindbergh ransom notes. 
And quickly, very quickly, the police 
moved in on the owner of that car. His 
name was Bruno Richard Hauptmann. 


He was a carpenter. He had been a 
CONTINUED 
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machine gunner in the German army 
during the war. And it was soon dis- 
covered that he had entered this coun- 
try illegally. 

The Lindbergh kidnaping was the 
crime of the century. The Hauptmann 
trial was the trial of the century. It 
was held in the Flemington, New Jer- 
sey, courthouse. It lasted for six weeks. 
It cost the state about $1,000,000. It 
attracted the greatest side show of re- 
porters and spectators in modern trial 
history, and it ended with the jury— 
eight men and four women—after 11 
hours of deliberation, finding the de- 
fendant guilty. Hauptmann was sen- 
tenced to die in the electric chair. 

The hullabaloo did not die down 
when the trial ended. The screaming 
of the defense attorneys was still loud 
in the land, the nation’s headlines con- 
tinued to be devoted to the Haupt- 
mann case for months after it was 
over. And in the midst of the blazing 
aftermath, four months after Haupt- 
mann was sentenced to die, Colonel 
Lindbergh made another kind of head- 
line . . . perhaps the most significant 


one of his life. 


They found the defendant guilty 
34 








Lindbergh and 
Carrel Invent 
Mechanical Heart 





In June, 1935, the story came 
out that together with Alexis 
Carrel, Nobel Prize winner and 
member of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, Lind- 
bergh had perfected what came 
to be known as “The Mechani- 
cal Heart.” It was actually a 
chamber which had a mechani- 
cal heart, mechanical lungs, was 
fed with an artificial blood sup- 
ply and breathed synthetic air. 
Into this chamber any living 
tissue could be placed, any or- 
gan could be removed from a 
living body and its life pre- 
served. Its advantages to science 
were boundless. The New York 
Times observed that this inven- 
tion is “regarded by scientists as 
of vastly greater importance to 
the history of mankind than 
Colonel Lindbergh’s epic flight.” 











Lindberghs arrive in Liverpool, seeking what America denied 


LINDBERGHS 
LEAVE U.S.A. 


In 1932, shortly after the kidnap- 
ing, Anne Morrow Lindbergh had 
given birth to a second son, christened 
Jon. When Bruno Hauptmann was 
sentenced to die, the Lindberghs be- 
gan receiving thousands of crank let- 
ters, threatening kidnaping and death 
to this second child. Finally, in des- 
peration, the Lindberghs made a deci- 
sion that shamed and shocked their 
countrymen. In utmost secrecy, they 
packed bag and baggage and left this 
country to take up residence in Eng- 
land. Most Americans understood and 


condoned the action. Lindbergh had They bought castle off Irish coast 
CONTINUED 
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paid the most dreadful penalty pos- 
sible for being a public figure; any 
repetition of that tragedy must be 
avoided at all costs, even if it meant 
flight from home and country. 

For three years the Lindberghs lived 
abroad. They traveled extensively in 
Europe during the pre-war years— 
the Scandinavian countries, Germany, 
France, Italy, Russia. And it was dur- 
ing this period that America heard 
disturbing things about Colonel Lind- 
bergh. He was picking strange com- 
panions. In Italy he hobnobbed with 
all the Fascist bigwigs. In Germany 
he met Hitler, Goering and the rest 
of the Nazi hierarchy. They showed 
him everything and he aroused every- 
one’s ire by pronouncing the German 
Air Force best in the world. He showed 
such a marked preference for the com- 
pany of Fascists that—for the first 
time in his life—the American press 
began to censure him. When Hermann 
Goering hung the Service Cross of the 
Order of the German Eagle With Star 
around his neck (Nazi Germany’s sec- 
ond highest decoration) there was a 
tremendous hue and cry in the demo- 
cratic nations. 


Lindy studied German planes 


He hobnobbed with Mussolini’s sidekick, General Balbo 
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LINDBERGH 
JOINS AMERICA 
FIRST 9 


When the Second World 
War broke out and the Lind- 
berghs returned to this coun- 
try, a brand new Charles A. 
Lindbergh emerged from the 
shadows of his semi-retire- 
ment. Lindy had always been 
admired for his ability to 
keep his mouth shut. Now 
he showed a remarkable fac- 
ulty for opening it—and mak- 
ing strange sounds. He came out for 
absolute isolationism and non-interven- 
tion. That was his prerogative—voic- 
ing his opinions as a free citizen in a 
free republic. But as Lindbergh got 
deeper into the isolationist movement 
his words began to sound dangerously 
like the words of Adolf Hitler: “Racial 
strength is vital—politics a luxury.” 
“It would not be best to see Germany 
defeated.” “Before this war is over 
England herself may turn against us.” 
And finally in a famous speech in Des 
Moines he went the whole hog. Now 
the whole lunatic fringe of bigots and 
bundists rallied round this new Lind- 
bergh. And wherever he spoke, his 
shy wife stood by his side. Many 
people felt she had already come out 
for dictatorship over democracy, in 
her book called “The Wave of the 


Future.” 
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LINDBERGH 
GOES TO WAR 


But when Pearl Harbor destroyed 
the whole ideology of Isolationism 
(Lindbergh had steadily maintained 
that the oceans were our impregnable 
defenses), the Lone Eagle hung up 
the political trappings that never fitted 
him, put on a uniform and went to 
war. 

He started as an adviser to various 
aviation companies in the construction 
of fighting planes. (He was Henry 
Ford’s consultant in the first tests of 
the B-24’s.) He tested planes, took 
part in maneuvers. Then he went to 
the Pacific as a “tech rep” for Chance 
Vought Aircraft, “to study the per- 
formance of fighter planes under com- 
bat conditions.” Lindbergh did just 
that, in the most practical way pos- 
sible. He went out on the combat mis- 
sions himself . . . an old man of 40 
flying right along with the cream of 
our hot-shot fighter pilots, and prov- 
ing himself, once more, a superb air- 
man. Lindbergh spent six months in 
the combat zones of the Pacific, flew 
on 50 combat missions, put in 178 
combat hours, shot down a Zero. 
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Today, aged 50, Lindbergh lives a quiet commuter's 
life in the town of Darien, Connecticut. He serves on 


the boards of various aviation firms, manages his large 


holdings (he is a rich man), is a civilian consultant to 
Air Force Chief of Staff General Hoyt C. Vandenberg. 


He has three sons, aged 20, 15 and 
10, and two daughters, aged 12 
and 6. There have been no head- 
lines in his life since the war. But 
this is the man who has had per- 
haps the most fabulous career of 
our day and age. This is one of 
the true historical characters of 
the century. He can no more 
avoid the limelight than he can 
dodge the shadows. Watch the 
headlines—any day now. 


Lindy helped in Berlin airlift 
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An AA for the grief stricken: 





My Don't Think 
About It Clubs 


BY CARMEL MYERS 


™@ TRAGEDY CROSSES THE threshold 
of some happy home at every hour, 
in every part of the world. 

If death suddenly carries off a 
loved one, at least one loving sur- 
vivor is left in a daze of powerless 
grief. For the others life moves on: 
time closes over the loss. But for 
this one griever a deep ache re- 
mains. Reminders of happiness now 
beyond recall haunt the empty day 
and the long night. 

I know, because one day, in the 
midst of a great and profound hap- 
piness, tragedy struck me with 
cruel swiftness. The husband, 
friend and inseparable companion 
who had shared that happiness with 
me for 22 years died suddenly. 
There had been no hint of coming 
disaster, no warning. When the 


immediate impact of horror had 
passed, I found myself caught in a 
whirl of self-pity that grew worse 
with every passing day. 

Reason told me that time always 
minimizes grief; that, in a few 
months, my burden of tragedy 
would be lighter to bear. Mean- 
time, much as I revered the great 
leaders whose teachings had been 
the comfort of generations, I felt 
I needed a remedy of my own. 

What I then devised was a very 
simple formula, which essentially 
was nothing more than this: I 
tried, with every ounce of strength 
remaining in me, not to think of the 
tragedy that was enveloping me. 

This was by no means easy, since 
I had allowed my mind to slip 
more and more into a_ hopeless 


From “Don’t Think About It’’ © 1952 by Carmel Myers. Published by Doubleday & Co. Inc. 
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pattern of gloom. Then, too, deep 
within me I rebelled against draw- 
ing the curtain so abruptly on my 
precious store of memories. Yet I 
could not risk the possibility of an 
emotional invalidism that would 
render me useless to myself and to 
those who depended upon me. 

So I determined to fill my days 
and nights with activity. I sedulous- 
ly avoided being alone, warding off 
any temptation to sit and brood 
and re-enact the past. Then and 
there, perhaps in a spirit of tragic 
jesting, I inaugurated The Don’t 
Think Club and with elaborate 
solemnity proceeded to nominate 
myself president. I proposed a slo- 
gan, which was promptly adopted: 
“If you can’t help it, don’t think 
about it.” 

I knew, of course, that there 
were situations in life that could be 
faced, reasoned out and solved: 
challenges that should be accepted. 
The Don’t Think Club was a place 
only for those struck by some ir- 
remediable tragedy, involved in a 
painful situation that could not be 
changed, where there was no hope 
of mitigating a recent loss or re- 
covering a vanished joy. 

My first casual recruit to mem- 
bership was a friend of mine whose 
son had drowned. Friends and 
members of. the family had been 
offering repeated gestures of sym- 
pathy and, of course, they had only 
succeeded in driving the nail deeper 
into her heart. When I proposed my 
club as a means of emotional sur- 
vival, she was skeptical at first. 

“If all other ways have failed,” 
she said, “how can so simple a 
statement help me? I have tried to 
forget again and again, but in mo- 
ments of loneliness, the memory of 


it closes in on me, and all the terror 
of it comes back.” 

“It is a matter of closing off your 
mind,” I said, “like a switch, or a 
dial on television. It’s like hypnotiz- 
ing yourself to forget. It will take a 
great effort of will. But it will be 
worth it, because thinking about it 
will stifle and smother you. Crowd 
every moment of your day with 
some form of activity. It will be 
both your duty and your privilege 
to call on me whenever you find 
yourself yielding to the same 
thoughts.” 

When next we met, there was no 
reference to the tragedy. The slight- 
est sign of slipping on the part of 
either of us, and the other called 
her sharply to attention with a re- 
minder of the club’s slogan. Soon 
we were joined by a third member, 
our first male recruit. Obsessing this 
man was the thought of his wife, 
who had been put into an institu- 
tion as a mental incurable. 

This went on till The Don’t 
Think Club became a tight little 
group of seven. In time each of 
these seven members became the 
nucleus of another cell, and thus 
the idea grew and spread. Each of 
us was Called upon, at all hours of 
the day and night, to apply the 
club’s teachings to some member 
who began to develop symptoms of 
backsliding. 

One night, for example, I had 
decided to stay home to finish some 
important correspondence. For the 
first time since I had organized the 
club, I was left to myself. What 
happened? I broke down complete- 
ly and violated all the rules and 
regulations. In the midst of my 
orgy of self-pity the phone sud- 
denly rang. 
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About It Clubs 
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passed, I found myself caught in a 
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months, my burden of tragedy 
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time, much as I revered the great 
leaders whose teachings had been 
the comfort of generations, I felt 
I needed a remedy of my own. 

What I then devised was a very 
simple formula, which essentially 
was nothing more than this: I 
tried, with every ounce of strength 
remaining in me, not to think of the 
tragedy that was enveloping me. 

This was by no means easy, since 
I had allowed my mind to slip 
more and more into a hopeless 
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pattern of gloom. Then, too, deep 
within me I rebelled against draw- 
ing the curtain so abruptly on my 
precious store of memories. Yet I 
could not risk the possibility of an 
emotional invalidism that would 
render me useless to myself and to 
those who depended upon me. 

So I determined to fill my days 
and nights with activity. I sedulous- 
ly avoided being alone, warding off 
any temptation to sit and brood 
and re-enact the past. Then and 
there, perhaps in a spirit of tragic 
jesting, I inaugurated The Don’t 
Think Club and with elaborate 
solemnity proceeded to nominate 
myself president. I proposed a slo- 
gan, which was promptly adopted: 
“If you can’t help it, don’t think 
about it.” 

I knew, of course, that there 
were situations in life that could be 
faced, reasoned out and solved: 
challenges that should be accepted. 
The Don’t Think Club was a place 
only for those struck by some ir- 
remediable tragedy, involved in a 
painful situation that could not be 
changed, where there was no hope 
of mitigating a recent loss or re- 
covering a vanished joy. 

My first casual recruit to mem- 
bership was a friend of mine whose 
son had drowned. Friends and 
members of- the family had been 
offering repeated gestures of sym- 
pathy and, of course, they had only 
succeeded in driving the nail deeper 
into her heart. When I proposed my 
club as a means of emotional sur- 
vival, she was skeptical at first. 

“If all other ways have failed,” 
she said, “how can so simple a 
statement help me? I have tried to 
forget again and again, but in mo- 
ments of loneliness, the memory of 


it closes in on me, and all the terror 
of it comes back.” 

“Tt is a matter of closing off your 
mind,” I said, “like a switch, or a 
dial on television. It’s like hypnotiz- 
ing yourself to forget. It will take a 
great effort of will. But it will be 
worth it, because thinking about it 
will stifle and smother you. Crowd 
every moment of your day with 
some form of activity. It will be 
both your duty and your privilege 
to call on me whenever you find 
yourself yielding to the same 
thoughts.” 

When next we met, there was no 
reference to the tragedy. The slight- 
est sign of slipping on the part of 
either of us, and the other called 
her sharply to attention with a re- 
minder of the club’s slogan. Soon 
we were joined by a third member, 
our first male recruit. Obsessing this 
man was the thought of his wife, 
who had been put into an institu- 
tion as a mental incurable. 

This went on till The Don’t 
Think Club became a tight little 
group of seven. In time each of 
these seven members became the 
nucleus of another cell, and thus 
the idea grew and spread. Each of 
us was called upon, at all hours of 
the day and night, to apply the 
club’s teachings to some member 
who began to develop symptoms of 
backsliding. 

One night, for example, I had 
decided to stay home to finish some 
important correspondence. For the 
first time since I had organized the 
club, I was left to myself. What 
happened? I broke down complete- 
ly and violated all the rules and 
regulations. In the midst of my 
orgy of self-pity the phone sud- 
denly rang. 
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“Hello, Pres,” said one of my 
members, cheerily. 

Of course I couldn’t answer her. 
The tears choked my voice com- 
pletely, and I was too ashamed to 
admit my condition. 

“What’s the matter?” 

Still no answer. 

“Tl be right up!” 

My thoughtful fellow member 
left a party she was attending. 
Presently she was standing there 
before me, enunciating, with stern, 
spaced-out solemnity, the very 
principles that I had first . ex- 
pounded to her. I listened meekly, 
nodding my head, and wiping 
away my tears. Then she started to 
tell me some silly stories, which of 
course took my mind off my own 
problems. Within one hour’s time 
she had returned to her party and 
I to my letter writing. I now real- 
ized, with unreserved conviction, 


that this little joke club of mine 
had a profound purpose. 


AccorDINGLy, The Don’t Think 
Club became an Alcoholics Anony- 


mous for people who had had, not 
liquor, but tragedy in their lives. I 
knew then that only people who 
have had great sorrow can talk 
with and make themselves under- 
stood and felt by others who have 
been similarly crushed. It was 
easier to take the pat phrases of 
consolation from those who had 
been struck by grief than from 
those who had not. 

As for outsiders, I was prepared 
for scoffing and ridicule from some ; 
for a patronizing attitude from 
others; even for serious castigation 
from specialists in the more ac- 
cepted forms of mental and spirit- 
ual therapy. To my surprise I 
found just the contrary. One doc- 
tor assured me that my formula was 
one of the best kinds of mental 
healing he had come upon. 

“You don’t think I can be ac- 
cused of callousness, Doctor?” 

“TI can’t see why,” he replied. “I 
think the callous ones are those who 
encourage anguished and bereaved 
people to sink further into their 
swamp of panic.” 








WHEN HER HUSBAND died two years ago, after 
some 22 years of marriage, Carmel Myers 
had long since retired from the screen. (You 
may remember her from such movies as Ben 
Hur, Intolerance and The Girl from Rio, in 
which she had leading roles.) Stunned by the 
loss, she moved to New York with her three 
children, and in the ensuing months evolved, 
from bitter personal experience, the philoso- 
phy she writes about here. Now she is enjoy- 
ing a new career in television, with her own in- 
terview program, “The Carmel Myers Show.” 
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“You agree, Doctor, that brood- 
ing over such situations can do ir- 
reparable harm to a human being?” 

“Absolutely,” he said. “Those 
who allow the memory of some 
personal catastrophe to bear down 
on their thoughts often do im- 
measurable damage to both their 
physical and mental faculties. The 
longer they grieve over a hopeless 
condition, the longer the time 
needed for healing the festering 
wound and the greater the danger 
of a permanent injury.” 

Each case of tragedy had to be 
treated individually, we found. 
Some people were naturally strong- 
er than others and responded 
swiftly to treatment. Others re- 
quired heavier and more frequent 
doses of our homemade medicine. 
Coddling of any kind was strictly 
forbidden, of course. 

We had one man in our club 


whose wife passed away after a ter- 
rible siege of cancer. After dwelling 
for months on the tragedy, he 
learned to give his time to charity, 
particularly charity aimed at al- 


leviating the condition of those 
afflicted with this dreadful disease. 
One day he brought up the subject 
of his wife’s last days. Sensing the 
onset of an emotional relapse, we 
put a speedy halt to the discourse. 

“One moment, please!” he pro- 
tested. “I’m feeling perfectly at 
peace at this moment with the 
thought of my wife; so much at 
peace, in fact, that I’m wondering 
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if I haven’t carried the cure too far. 
The fact is, it has suddenly dawned 
on me that our club will—and 
should—die a very natural death.” 

“No, no!” we all cried in dismay. 

“What I want to point out is 
merely this: The moment we can 
think of our tragedy without emo- 
tional stress, that moment we are 
cured,” he said. 

“Agreed,” we said. 

“From that day we become, ac- 
cordingly, The Think Club. At the 
right time we will have brought out 
the painful episode for a complete 
and wholesome airing,” our wise 
member resumed very calmly. 

And that is the way it works. 
If you feel the need to try this ex- 
periment in your own neighbor- 
hood, I am certain you will be 
amazed at how readily—and hu- 
manly—you will attract to you 
good, bewildered people who find 
themselves in the same _ tragic 
plight as yourself. 

For it is hardship, rather than 
comfort, failure rather than success, 
that warms us to our fellow crea- 
tures. Our club does not deny the 
beauty and necessity of sympathy 
in time of bereavement. It is de- 
signed to help tide people over the 
dismal weeks and months following 
the disaster. It is when we settle 
back, exhausted and drained of 
tears, and look drably ahead at the 
unrelieved prospect of loneliness 
and emptiness, that we need one 
another most. es 





@ A WELL-KNOWN COMEDIAN was being seen frequently with a certain 
beautiful blonde. Finally someone asked where they had met. “I don’t 
know,” the comedian reported. “I just opened my wallet and there she was.” 


—Dorothy Hegle 
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The grandest lady in the Easter 


@ THE SMARTEST of those spring 
bonnets now appearing across the 
land may not have come from the 
salon of Lilly Daché. They may 
have been made by the very ladies 
who are wearing them. To see 
what kind of high-fashion hats 
would result from bringing to- 
gether style-conscious women and 
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Bonnet—Yours for the Making 


Parade may be wearing a hat she made herself 


millinery makings, PacEANT asked 
four students at Pratt Institute to 
make their Easter bonnets from a 
store full of millinery supplies at 
William J. Hauser & Sons in New 
York’s millinery district. 

The results, all under four dol- me . 
lars, are spring bonnets worthy of F ee 
sonnets. continu }=6/aaa 
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itie~e0l After All 


A red, red rose, a swatch of black 
velvet and black grosgrain ribbon were 
the makings chosen by Ann Allegretti. 
The trick in putting them together, she 
tells us, is to cover the crown first, then 
the top and underside of the brim, 
drawing the material smooth. She used 
the black gros- 
grain as a band to 
cover the side of 
the crown where 
the velvet on the 
brim and crown 
meet. 
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the Frills Are on It 


Lillian Barney picked green leaves and 
juicy red cherries for a conventional 
round-crown sailor. But after she got to 
snipping, it turned into a halo hat like 
this. Which proves that your hat won't 
necessarily turn out the way you thought 
it would. It also shows that you don’t 

have to know how 
to sew to make a 
hat. It’s mostly 
snipping, tacking 
and trying the 
trimming in dif- 
ferent ways. 
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Retrim Your Old One 


Two shades of veiling and forget-me- 
nots ranging from light lavender to deep 
purple make Anita Ehrlich’s last year’s 
modified bonnet look like this year’s 
Paris original. To keep the cost down 
she used cheaper rayon veiling for the 
bottom layer with nylon veiling to top 
it off. After strip- 
ping down the old 
model, she draped 
it all over with ' 
the veiling, then 
studded it with 
tiny blossoms. 





...OF Take a New Tack 


Marilyn Thompson chose a “little hat” 
which she covered with toast-colored 
grosgrain ribbon and edged with black 
braid. Then on went a top knot of tiny 
flowers shading from yellow through 
burnt orange to cocoa brown. You'll find 
that you can camouflage bad points of 

profile or hair line 
by careful choice 
of hat shape and 
clever placing of 
your trimming. 
That’s all there is 
to it. Ready to go? 





Protesting 


Negro 


Press 


BY TOM MAHONEY 





Its national influence is more potent than most of us are aware 


@ “GeneraL MacArruur will 
never be President,” said one 
woman firmly to another recently 
in a political discussion aboard a 
New York Fifth Avenue bus. 

“And why not?” demanded her 
companion. 

“Simply because the Negro press 
is against him.” 

“The Negro press?” exclaimed 
the other. “I didn’t know there was 
one.” 

This ignorance is shared by sev- 
eral million white newspaper read- 
ers and, until his recall from the 





Far East, even General MacArthur 
may have been only dimly aware of 
its existence. On his return, in an 
interview with one Negro news- 
paper, he defended his use of seg- 
regated units in Korea and blamed 
Washington authorities for their 
continuance. % 
With the exception of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, whose Washington 
correspondent, Stanley Roberts, ob- 
tained the exclusive interview, 
virtually every Negro newspaper 
leaped on the General with biting 
editorials. “It strikes us as more than 





a little strange,” said the Chicago 
Defender, “that a general with the 
. .. ‘lam God’ complex . . . would 
meekly accept the dictates of a 
President on a racial matter and 
tell him to go fly a kite on a matter 
as basic as U.S. foreign policy. .. . 
It’s our guess that back of the Gen- 
eral’s soul-purging declaration of 
racial Simon-pureness are some 
pitifully veiled political ambitions 
for 1952.” 

The Chicago Defender, one of 
the big five of the Negro press, has 
been. so potent in recent elections 
that, as the lady in the bus asserted, 
its stand may spell the doom of 
MacArthur politically. 

President Truman was re-elected 
in 1948 by the slender margin of 
52,000 votes in the circulation area 
of the Chicago Defender, which, 
almost alone of all the newspapers 
of all kinds in that area, supported 
Truman. After the election it pub- 
lished a boastful full-page adver- 
tisement, headlined: “The Chicago 
Defender carried Truman’s banner 
all the way.” 

What is the Negro press? Pri- 
marily it is a protest press demand- 
ing the correction of injustice to 
colored people. “We are organs of 
protest,” explains Thomas W. 
Young, publisher of the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide, “born more 
than a hundred years ago in 
righteous indignation over the in- 
stitution of slavery.” 

But it does more than protest. It 
prints news about Negro advance- 
ments, social activities and cultural 
achievements that are largely neg- 
lected by the white press. It has 
grown to such important propor- 
tions that Gunnar Myrdal, the fa- 
mous Swedish sociologist, terms it 


the greatest single power of the 
Negro race. 

Two dailies and some 200 week- 
lies make up the current 2,000,000 
circulation of Negro newspapers in 
America. A third of this total is 
accounted for by five great weeklies. 
These are independent in politics 
and sensational in format. 

Largest is the Pittsburgh Courier 
which prints 15 regional editions 
and sells some 300,000 copies a 
week at 15 cents. It includes a 
magazine section and a full-color 
comic section. Next comes the Bal- 
timore Afro-American, with edi- 
tions for Philadelphia, Washington, 
Newark and Richmond. 

A third in circulation is the fa- 
mous Chicago Defender, now pub- 
lished by John H. Sengstacke, 
nephew of Robert S. Abbott, who 
as a young printer founded it back 
in 1905. Abbott’s slogan, “Ameri- 
can race prejudice must be de- 
stroyed,” is printed at the head of 
the Defender’s editorial platform 
in each issue. The Defender has 
the Billikens, a large youth organi- 
zation, and sponsors stunts ranging 
from beauty contests to an annual 
“honor roll of democracy” which 
lists men and women, white as well 
as black, who aid racial under- 
standing. 

Next come the Amsterdam News, 
published twice a week in New 
York’s Harlem, and the Journal 
and Guide of Norfolk, Virginia. 
The conservative Atlanta Daily 
World and all others are smaller 
and largely local in circulation but 
together they exert a powerful in- 
fluence on the country’s 15,000,000 
Negroes. 

Just what do Negro editors pub- 
lish? Many of their stories are sim- 
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ply more detailed versions of what 
the general press publishes about 
Negroes. The week that Jackie 
Robinson joined the Brooklyn Dod- 
gers, Wendell Smith, sports editor 
of the Pittsburgh Courier, had five 
by-line stories about Robinson on 
page one. Inside there were more, 
including one by Jackie himself. 
Closely followed are the activities 
of Negro notables like Joe Louis, 
Sugar Ray Robinson, Marian An- 
derson, Lena Horne, Josephine 
Baker, Juanita Hall, Joe Walcott, 
Katherine Dunham, Count Basie, 
Duke Ellington, Ezzard Charles, 
Sarah Vaughn, Pearl Bailey and 
Louis Jordan. Special pride is taken 
in the achievements of Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, first Negro ever to win a 
Nobel Prize and famous for his 


United Nations activities. 
Only in Negro newspapers, one 


of which is named The Sepia So- 
cialite, can Negro society news be 
found. Only in a Negro newspaper 
can you read a columnist called 
“Digg Mee,” of groups bearing 
names like “The Swelegants,” and 
gossip items referring to whites as 
“ofays.” Only in the Negro press 
are to be found pictures of the 
Black Jews of Harlem observing 
Rosh Hashana. 

Some cartoons and columns are 
simply colored versions of similar 
features in general newspapers. A 
colored Dick Tracy pursues evil 
doers in one comic strip. Oliver 
Harrington, a graduate of the Yale 
Art School, created for the Pitts- 
burgh Courier a remarkably orig- 
inal one-panel cartoon, ‘“‘Dark 
Laughter,” and also a serial strip, 
“Jive Gray,” comparable to the 
work of Milton Caniff. 

Negro achievement in_pulchri- 
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tude, education, industry, science, 
government and the arts fill col- 
umns in all the papers. But the big 
story is discrimination. This is re- 
ported from the cradle to the grave 
and from all parts of the world. 
“Baby Diaz has felt the clammy 
paw of discrimination at the early 
age of 11 days,” began a typical 
story of this sort in a Harlem paper, 
when a Long Island diaper service 
refused to handle the Diaz busi- 
ness. At the other extreme the 
Negro press won a victory in a War 
Department ruling that war dead 
will be buried without race distinc- 
tion in national cemeteries. The 
Pittsburgh Courier, which sep- 
arated its news items at this time 
with a line reading “End Jim Crow 
in Washington,” took special credit 
for this order. 

Negro press protests induced the 
Dell Publishing Company to dis- 
continue a comic magazine called 
“Li'l Eight Ball” which some sen- 
sitive Negroes construed as reflect- 
ing on the race. There is a 
movement to bar the juvenile 
classic, “Little Black Sambo” from 
Washington, D.C., schools on the 
ground that it does not give a well- 
rounded picture of Negro life. Pos- 
sibly the oddest anti-discrimination 
protest was raised when the Post 
Office ordered a nudist magazine 
to delete photographs of nude white 
women. The Negro press demanded 
elimination also of pictures of nude 
colored women and action against 
the National Geographic. 

The Negro press does not advo- 
cate intermarriage of the races, and 
sometimes even denounces Negro 
leaders who marry white women, 
but headlines news of such unions 
and contends there should be no 
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law against them. Father Divine’s 
white wife is sometimes a picture 
subject. When Sergeant James 
Cheeks of Chicago became the first 
colored Yank to marry a white frau- 
lein in Germany the Afro-American 
published a picture six columns 
wide of the ceremony. 

While the Negro press agitates 
for a better break for the Negro, it 
also attempts to make him a more 
acceptable citizen. Every newspaper 
publishes at least one feature de- 
signed to improve the manners of 
its readers. The Pittsburgh Courier 
features a weekly admonition titled 
“Your Public Conduct” of which a 
recent example was: “Loud talk 
makes others detest you.” The Chi- 
cago Defender has a cartoon char- 
acter called “Professor Doodle” 


who smashes hats and heads of 
ill-mannered citizens. A weekly col- 
umn on good grooming is syndi- 


cated by NNPA. A feature on 
“Better English” is published by 
several of the papers. 

Though Communists have 
sought adherents among the Ne- 
groes, even nominating one for 
Vice-President, they have had little 
success in the Negro press. The edi- 
tors print accounts of Moscow 
wooing the dark races and the pub- 
lishers have accepted advertise- 
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ments opposing outlawing the 
Communist Party but no important 
Negro newspaper favors it editori- 
ally. Many, especially the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide and the Pitts- 
burgh Courter, actively oppose 
Communism. The latter ran a 
series of articles on the unhappy 
experience of a Negro in Russia. 
George S. Schuyler, veteran Cour- 
ier columnist, frequently assails So- 
viet ideas. Paul Robeson, the 
Negro singer, is often denounced 
for his Communist beliefs. “If Mr. 
Robeson chooses to preach treason, 
he speaks only for himself,” said a 
Courier editorial. 

“We are not going to fight any 
battles for the Russians,” explains a 
Negro newspaper man. “We have 
enough of our own.” 

What these are is summed up 
succinctly in a “Negro Press Creed” 
published each week by the Cour- 
ter. It states: “The Negro Press 
believes that America can best lead 
the world away from racial ‘and 
national antagonisms when it ac- 
cords to every man, regardless of 
race, color or creed his human and 
equal rights. Hating no man, fear- 
ing no man, the Negro Press strives 
to help every man in the firm belief 
that all are hurt so long as anyone 
is held back.” a 





@ There was once a man who set himself up as a teacher of philosophy, 
and who announced that for certain considerations he would teach anyone 
how to turn stones into gold. When a crowd of people had assembled and 
paid the specified fee, he said: “Take the stones and put them into a pot 
with enough water to cover them, and boil them for an hour. Take them 
out, and they will have turned into lumps of gold. Only, for the entire 
hour no one, including those about you, must speak a single word. And 
the most important condition is this: during this entire time you must 
not think of a hippopotamus. If you do, your efforts will be in vain: the 


stones will remain stones.” 


—RKalph Malone 
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FUNMIEST or vere anc 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Peter Arno has 
collected the funniest cartoons he 
has done over the years and put 
them into a new book, “Ladies & 
Gentlemen” (Simon & Schuster, 
$3.50). Here’s a generous and hi- 
larious sampling of his wares—plus 
a few words from the master himself. 


Mir HAS BEEN suggested that I 
answer some of the questions that 
come most frequently to a cartoon- 
ist. Or at least to me. 

Number One is: “Which do you 
do first, the picture or the caption?” 

With the modern cartoon, un- 
like the chicken and the egg, there 





is only one answer. The idea comes 
first. 

Question Number Two seems to 
be: “Where do you get all your 
ideas? Do they just come to you?” 

The last thing they do, madam, 
is “just come.” My ideas are pro- 
duced with blood, sweat, brain- 
racking toil, the help of The New 
Yorker art staff and the collabora- 
tion of keen-eyed undercover op- 
eratives. . . . Often it takes days 
and weeks of patient tearing apart 
and rebuilding of an idea before 
the artist is ready to start work. 

You may say: “What! All that 
fuss over a joke? Why do you go to 
so much bother?” 

There are times when I wonder. 

Money, I guess. 
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“Watch out for his free hand!” 
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“Young woman, do you realize my time is worth thirty dollars a minute?” 


CONTINUED 
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“Why, George Carter! 
What keeps you 


in town?” 


“Hang on, Sarah! 
Keep your place!” 














“I want to report a tornado” 





The Day 
They 
Robbed 
The U.S. 
Mint 


BY MURRAY T. BLOOM 


No such thing as ‘the perfect 
crime’? These bandits pulled 
it—where it couldn’t be done 


® ONE THING we'll never know: 
just how many gangs cased the 
squat, heavily-guarded two-story 
building in downtown Denver. 
Many did, of course. Where in all 
America was there such an obvious, 
glittering target? Where was there 
another building sure to have a few 
billions in gold in it at any time? 

If the massive outer and inner 
steel doors and the many armed 
guards and the special vaults didn’t 
deter any calculating, sharp-eyed 
visitors there were other obstacles 
to cool their enthusiasm. Special 
provisions had been taken in the 
construction of the building to 
make tunneling into its vaults just 
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about impossible. Every guard and 
= was trained to use guns, 
and the building was intricately 
wired with ali kinds of secret alarms. 
In the years before Fort Knox 
was even a golden gleam in the 
U.S. Treasury’s eyes, thousands of 
touring visitors came away from 
the Denver Mint fully impressed 
with the impregnability of the 
principal American storage depot 
for U.S. gold and the main coining 
center for gold and silver coins. 
But like any man-made struc- 
ture the Mint had its weak point. 
And the gang that filtered into 
Denver late in the Fall of 1922 
finally discovered that weakness— 











and on December 18, 1922, they 
struck at this flaw. 

At 10:25 that morning a special 
Federal Reserve Bank armed truck 
drew up in front of the Mint’s front 
entrance on Colfax Avenue, a big 
east-west route that stretches from 
coast to coast as Highway 40. It 
was a routine arrangement. The 
Denver branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank simply didn’t have ade- 
quate vault space in Denver and 
it often used the Mint’s vaults. 
Just a week before, for example, 
the armed Federal Reserve truck- 
men had moved $800,000 out of 
the Mint. Everyone needed money 
for Christmas and the banks wanted 


enough cash on hand. 

Two of the armed Federal Re- 
serve men entered the Mint, re- 
ceived and signed for eight bulging 
currency bags, containing $200,000 
in $5 bills. An idler across Colfax 
Avenue casually looked up from his 
paper. Just around the corner, on 
Delaware Street, a shiny new 
Buick was parked with its motor 
idling smoothly. Four men sat in 
the car. Suddenly the driver saw 
the signal from the casual news- 
paper reader. In a moment the 
Buick turned the corner and drew 
up beside the money truck. 

Three of the four men in the 
car—the driver stayed at the wheel 
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ame out shooting with their 
shotguns and .38-caliber revolvers. 
One of them—the only one who 
made even a partial attempt at 
hiding his face with a handker- 
chief—made for the rear doors of 
the truck. As he did so he fired 
at Charlie Linton, a 65-year-old 
Federal Reserve guard who had 
managed to get off a few shots of 
his own. Linton died three hours 
later, with several slugs through 
the stomach and liver. J. E. Olsen, 
cashier of the Federal Reserve 
Bank and a member of the truck 
party, raced up the steps of the 
Mint toward the huge main doors. 

None of the crooks were idle, 
of course. While the masked man 
removed the currency bags from 
the rear of the truck, two of his 
gang fired continuously at the 
massive front door of the Mint. A 
brave guard there, Peter Kiedinger, 
returned the fire steadily. The 
glass transom above the inner door 
behind Kiedinger was shattered by 
bullets but none hit the guard 

Within seconds the getaway car, 
laden with the currency bags, sped 
on its way across Colfax Avenue. 
One of the gunmen, apparently 
wounded by Kiedinger’s fire, 
seemed to collapse on the running 
board of the car just as it got un- 
der way but he was pulled into 
the car. And just as the car started 
moving, the newspaper-reading 
lookout hopped in, too. The entire 
action took about a minute. 

The first police car dispatched in 
pursuit was wrecked about 300 
yards from the Mint. All roads 
leading out of Denver’ were 
guarded. All police headquarters 
within 100 miles of Denver were 
alerted. Dozens of US. Secret 
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Servicemen, postal inspectors, U.S. 
Marshals and Department of Jus- 
tice agents began conducting their 
own investigations. 

It was not as if there weren’t any 
clues. There was the shotgun 
dropped by the wounded gunman, 
but by the time the police got to it, 
it had been picked up by a well- 
meaning citizen and handled by a 
number of people obliterating any 
telltale fingerprints. The serial 
numbers of the brand-new stolen 
bills were a matter of record, and 
a description and the numbers 
were immédiately publicized all 
over the country. The Denver Post 
offered $50 each for these bills. The 
city of Denver offered a $10,000 
reward for the bandits. 

Arrests? The police made them 
by the dozens in the first few days. 
Rowland K. Goddard, then head 
of the Denver office of the U.S. 
Secret Service, announced late in 
the day of the robbery that he’d 
have the culprits in 48 hours. 
Gradually all suspects were released 
for lack of even the remotest evi- 
dence tying them to the crime. 

And one week later the most 
daring crime of the decade was 
dead news. By December 25th you 
couldn’t find a single word about it 
in any of the Denver papers. How- 
ever, the investigators kept at it. 
Suspects were arrested in 1923, 
1924 and 1925 in California, Ore- 
gon, Utah and Pennsylvania. They 


were released for lack of any evi-. 


dence tying them to the crime. 
Before long the missing $5 bills 
began to turn up all over the coun- 
try. By the end of 1923 some $6,000 
of the loot was found in circula- 
tion in St. Paul; $80,000 in Minne- 
apolis, another $60,000 in the East. 
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Although to this day the crime 
remains on the open files of investi- 
gating agencies, the famous $427,000 
Rubel Ice holdup in Brooklyn in 
1934 and the more recent Brink 
holdup in Boston have long since 
replaced the Denver Mint robbery 
in.the public mind. 

When queried every now and 
then by reporters with long mem- 
ories the Denver police tell them 
the same mysterious story: “We 
know who did it, but we can’t do 
anything about it.” No charges 
have ever been filed in connection 
with the case; no rewards have 
ever been paid out and no one has 
ever been tried for the murder of 
Charlie Linton. 

Late in June of 1951 came 
the first public disclosure of the 
inside dope the Denver police 
claimed to have had all along. Out 
on a small farm near Winfield, 
Kansas, a Denver Post reporter 
found Jim Clark, who admitted that 
he was one of the last surviving 
members of the Denver Mint gang. 

At 56, Clark is white-haired and 
stoop-shouldered and known by his 
real name around his native Win- 
field. Denver police, who have no 
intention of extraditing him, say 
that Clark is the only one still alive 
and free. One man was killed dur- 
ing the holdup and three are sup- 
posedly serving long terms for other 
crimes. Clark was paroled in April, 


1950, from a life imprisonment 
term in an Indiana penitentiary. 
He had been caught after a 1930 
bank holdup in Indiana. In 1933 
he and 10 other convicts, led by 
John Dillinger, escaped but Clark 
was recaptured two days later. 
Today as a simple farmer, Clark 
doesn’t like to talk about the Den- 
ver Mint job. Two of his brothers, 
both respected and well-to-do mem- 
bers of the community, who live 
nearby, have helped set him up on 
the farm after his parole. Clark 
wants to forget the old days... . 
forget even how he outwitted the 
hundreds of men searching for him 
and his gang all over Colorado and 
nearby states by the simple expedi- 
ent of returning to Denver and 
going quietly at night to the apart- 
ments each had taken in different 
parts of the city. Clark’s place was 
a 10-minute walk from the Mint. 
Clark, the daring crook who real- 
ized that the Mint’s weakest point 
was the spot where ordinary humans 
had to carry money out of the 
building, wasn’t the only shrewd 
one. Almost as smart was the un- 
known U.S. Treasury official who 
refused to be taken in by talk of a 
U.S. mint being impregnable. He 
had seen to it that the Denver Mint 
was fully covered by insurance 
against the very kind of crime Clark 
and his gang pulled on that cold 
December day in 1922. a8 





DUMBBELL 


@ THE RATHER PUNY CLERK was telling his colleagues in the office about the 
muscle-building course he was taking. 

“Been taking it for two years now,” he said. “Every week the mailman 
brings gne heavier weights and bigger equipment.” 

“But,” commented one of the men, “you don’t seem to be any more 
muscular than you were two years ago.” 

“No,” said the little man, “but you just oughta see my mailman!” 


—Neil Pearson 
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Make laws to salvage a marriage rather 

than complete its wreckage . . . Substitute wise 
counsel and treatment for guilt and punishment 
. . . This is the important new proposal 


of the American Bar Association to insure— 


PAINLESS 
DIVORCE 


BY HERBERT C. ROSENTHAL 


® you ARE AWARE that divorce has 
become an increasingly serious prob- 
lem in the United States, but do 
you know— 

{| That the post-war U. S. rate is 
two and a half times as high-as it 
was after the first World War and 
four times as high as at the be- 
ginning of the century? 

{That our rate is five times 
Canada’s, three and a half_ times 
England’s and twice that of France? 

{| That, at the present rate, one 
out of every three U. S. marriages 
will end in divorce within the first 
15 years of married life? 

{| And that two out of every five 
divorced couples have children, who 
thus lose their basic security? 

The American Bar Association, 
with its 42,000 members, knows all 
this, and through a special com- 
mittee it has set out to combat the 
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problem through an entirely new 
approach. 

“The trouble starts with a fla- 
grant misconception about what di- 
vorce really is,” according to Judge 
Paul W. Alexander of Toledo, 
chairman of the ABA Committee. 
“Almost everybody believes, and the 
law takes for granted, that divorce 
destroys marriage and breaks up the 
family. This simply is not true. 
Divorce is the end result of the 
marriage failure, the broken family 
—not the cause of it.” 

So instead of making divorces 
easier and quicker to obtain—as 
Nevada, Arkansas, Florida, Idaho 
and some other states compete with 
each other to do—the ABA would 
call upon the courts to foster the 
diagnosis and treatment of the fun- 
damental causes in a divorce action, 
“then bring to bear all available 





community resources to remove or 
rectify them.” 

Efforts to have Congress pass 
some sort of uniform divorce law 
have been made periodically for 
more than 100 years with no suc- 
cess. Minor reforms have been 
pushed through by some states, but 
the trend generally has been to 
make things as convenient as pos- 
sible for divorce-seekers. Sunny va- 
cations of two to three months in 
Florida or the Virgin Islands while 
satisfying residence requirements . . . 
six weeks at Sun Valley . . . 12 di- 
vorces within 17 minutes in Chat- 
tanooga . . . a proposal by a Nevada 
legislator to dispense divorce docu- 
ments by slot machine. . 

In the face of such absurdities, 
the ABA has adopted an approach 
which is aimed at salvaging wrecked 
marriages. 

PacEANT shows you graphically 
on the next four pages the details of 
this new approach and how it 
would work. The proposal does 
not get involved in the controversy 
concerning proper grounds for di- 
vorce. Instead it concentrates on 
bringing all possible techniques of 
counsel and therapy to the aid of 
a couple in an effort to solve prob- 
lems which caused them to break up. 

The ABA Committee’s program 
has attracted support from a num- 
ber of other national welfare or- 
ganizations, which have formed 
the Interprofessional Commission 
on Marriage and Divorce Laws. 
Its directors, including prominent 
churchmen of the three major 
faiths, have begun a campaign to 
enlist support for their program. 

Will they get your approval? 
Take a look at the next four pages 
and see what you think. 
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Justice in the Raw 


(or why we are not all rabbits) 
BY BYRON W. DALRYMPLE 


® we once had a neighbor in the 
South who was inordinately proud 
of a pond he had built on his plan- 
tation. He left the pond in a com- 
pletely wild state, letting nature 
take her course. Presently a flock 
of wild ducks was nesting there. 
Then one day he found a dead and 
partially eaten duckling. He began 
looking for the predator that had 


killed it and discovered 
skunks living near the pond. 

He began a campaign against the 
skunks, and cleaned out every last 
one of them. The next year, and 
the next, however, the increase in 
his duck flock was less and less. By 
the third year not a single duckling 
survived. Instead, the pond was 
literally swarming with snapping 
turtles. They were cleaning out the 
ducklings. And the adult birds, 
restless at lack of nesting success, 
pulled out. 

The turtles now had the place all 
to themselves, except for the fish, 
and competition for food was so 
keen that the turtles were forced 
to eat more fish than they would 
have ordinarily. By the time the 
owner had succeeded in trapping 
the turtles, his pond was all but 
barren. 

The man was entirely to blame. 
Killing off the skunks had started 
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the whole thing. The skunks, it was 
true, would eat a duckling now and 
then, if they could catch it. But 
since they don’t go into the water, 
they never would have gotten many. 
What they liked best were turtle 
eggs, which they dug from the sand 
on shore. With the skunks gone, 
there was no control on the.turtles. 
The turtles had probably been get- 
ting a few ducklings. But as they 
increased, they took more and 
more. Man, with his usual facility 
for assuming that he can always 
improve upon nature, had upset a 
neat balance. All would have worked 
out perfectly well except for his 
interference. 

There is no more intriguing facet 
of nature study than the amazingly 
intricate relationships which con- 
trol the abundance, or lack of 
abundance, of species. 

When I was a youngster we lived 
very close to the bank of a small 
slow-flowing river. By the plank 
bridge across the dusty country 
road there was a fine natural swim- 
ming hole. A mammoth elm tree 
stood on the bank below the bridge, 
shading the whole width of the 
stream. In the shallows, arrowhead 
and other aquatic plants grew 
lushly. Fish of several varieties lived 
in the pool. Muskrats burrowed 


among the aquatic plants, and rac- 
coons always searched for crawfish 
and mussels in the mud of the shal- 
lows. Birds nested in the elm, ducks 
lazed beneath the cutbank where 
the elm shade lay. 

One year the land-owner cut 
down his elm and blasted out the 
stump. Within another year, spring 
freshets had cut away the bank 
where the elm had stood. Its roots no 
longer were there to hold the soil 
in place. Lacking shade, and current 
protection, the aquatic plants soon 
died out. The muskrats now found 
no haven. The raccoons searched 
there no longer. For with the demise 
of the plants, food for both was 
gone. The muskrats had eaten the 
plants which hid the mollusks and 
crustaceans the raccoons had eaten. 

There was no longer a hiding 
place for the ducks. The fish moved 
out when they found their shade 
and plant protection removed and 
their food supply gone. A gully was 
soon cut through the meadow where 
the tree had stood. Ground water 
ran off too fast, with no great elm 
to hold it back. The gully, and the 
river currents, soon filled the old 
swimming hole with mud and silt. 
This miniature wildlife refuge had 
become nothing more than a wild- 
life desert, even for us kids. 
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Who would have supposed, un- 
less he had followed this process 
from the beginning, that the life of 
a land-growing tree would be so 
directly related and vital to the life 
of a crawfish, a bass or a muskrat? 
It is from ever-growing knowledge 
of such intricate and seldom sus- 
pected relationships that our whole 
science of conservation has grown. 

Just recently, for example, Col- 
orado closed the trapping season 
on martens, due to a plea from re- 
forestation workers. How could the 
marten have anything to do with 
giving us more trees? The marten 
is a very swift animal and a meat- 
eater. He chases down squirrels in 
the trees. In fact, each marten gob- 
bles up dozens of them every year. 
Squirrels are vegetarians. They eat 
millions of pine seeds every year. 
The fewer squirrels, the more seeds. 
The more seeds, the more pines 
planted by nature. The more pines 
planted by nature, the fewer that 
need to be planted by man. Colo- 
rado simply put the marten to work 
as a forester. 

Yet man’s influences, though al- 
ways drastic, are never as interest- 
ing as the shrewd forces nature 
brings to bear upon her own in her 
own decisive way. A startling fact 
uncovered some time ago by wild- 


life biologists gives us a peep into 
the clever arrangements nature pro- 
vides to avoid overabundance of a 
species. Sometimes whims of weath- 
er provide excellent conditions for 
a certain species. At such times, an 
over-abundance follows. As condi- 
tions become more crowded, com- 
petition for food thus becomes more 
keen, the species grows less wary 
and more susceptible to disease. 

The rabbit illustrates this shrewd 
planning. Everywhere he serves as 
forage for a host of other species. 
That appears to be one of his basic 
reasons for existence. Thus it is 
necessary that rabbits breed pro- 
lifically. But few amateur students 
of nature realize the impact any rise 
and fall in rabbit population has 
upon other wildlife. 

In recent seasons I accompanied 
a conservation officer whose job it 
was to check on game abundance 
during the long, severe winters of a 
northern state. In this territory, the 
big snowshoe hare was the main 
forage animal for the predators. One 
winter the snowshoe hares were 
fabulously abundant. 

Bobcats were also very much in 
evidence: they were living on the 
rabbits. Foxes and weasels were 
experiencing a great rise in their 
populations, too. 

One day we found the remains 
of a woods mouse which a fox had 
killed and partly eaten. The game 
man said to me, “He couldn’t have 
been very hungry, to leave part of 
a mouse.” Then he said, “You 
know, it’s strange, I don’t see signs 
of many woods mice nowadays. I 
suppose the big hares keep every 
gnawable bit of shoot or twig pared 
down so close in the winter snows 
that mice have a hard time of it. 
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Well, anyway, I don’t have to worry 
about bobcats killing many deer this 
season. There are plenty of rabbits 
they can get.” 

But the next season everything 
was changed. Disease hit the snow- 
shoe hare population with a one-two 
punch that spring. By the next win- 
ter there was hardly a rabbit to be 
found, and every one would run at 
the slightest sound. When we 
started looking for fox tracks, we 
found not a single one. Either the 
sudden disappearance of the rab- 
bits had starved the foxes to death, 
or forced them to new ranges. 

The bobcats were very scarce, 
too. And when the snow got deep 
and the deer bunched up, weak 
and half-starved because they 
couldn’t roam around to browse, 
the desperate bobcat remnant be- 
gan killing the weaker deer. Thus 
an awesome debacle had been 
touched off, a debacle that none 
but the closest human observer 
would even have noted—all be- 
cause the rabbits had bred them- 
selves into over-abundance. Nature 
had set in motion her tough con- 
trols, to get things in balance again. 

That was not all of the story. By 
the second winter practically all 
predators were gone from that re- 
gion. The rabbits were beginning 


a slow comeback. But we were now 
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struck by the complete truth of the 
well-known statement that nature 
abhors a vacuum. We began see- 
ing—of all thi unk tracks 
leading everywhere. Skunks, though 
predators of a sort, will eat prac- 
tically anything, from beetles to 
carrion to birds. Their living is a 
bit easier to come by than the living 
of a fox, for example. What had 
brought in the swarm of skunks? 
The unoccupied fox dens were 
wonderfully safe places to raise their 
large families. 

But the woods mice were literally 
everywhere! For them, school was 
out and all controls lifted. Where 
previously each predator had taken 
enough mice as incidentals of diet 
to keep the population in balance, 
and the over-abundant hares. had 
made keen competition for food, 
now nothing stood in their way. 

I could picture the little mice 
jumping around everywhere, ecstat- 
ically happy over their good for- 
tune, all caused by a rabbit or two 
that happened several seasons be- 
fore to catch a fatal disease. But 
when I thought about it again, I 
realized they had better be happy 
while they might. For their day of 
debacle was coming, too. Nature’s 
amazingly intricate, mysterious and 
intriguing pendulum would soon 
start swinging the other way. &@ 





@ Asa member of an OSS. unit during the war, I happened to be one of 
the first uniformed Americans seen on London's streets in Britain's 
blackest hour. As a result, I was cheered publicly wherever I went. One 
night a buddy and I attended a play with tickets given by the British 
government. Applause greeted us as we took our seats. I nudged my pal and 
said, “Take a bow.” My pal refused. Then I stood up, bowed broadly in 
one direction. The applause grew louder. I turned to bow in another direc- 
tion—and looked right into the face of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, acknowl- 


edging the applause from the seat behind me! 


—Pat Kelly 
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Many ingenious people 
do just that, turning 
old jalopies such as 
the one at the left in- 
to the beautiful jobs 
shown on these pages 

















Car at Home 


®@ EVERYONE doesn’t just go out and 
buy a new car. These interesting 
and good-looking automobiles (and 
boat) were all built by hand, by 
clever people who knew what they 
wanted. 

Most of the parts that went into 
these particular cars were from old 
Fords or Mercurys, either or both. 
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The Ford Times, which declares 
that good cars never die, let us see 
these pictures to prove their point. 

The smooth job below is the work 
of Tom Story, body shop foreman 
for Francis & Hopkins Motors of 
Portland, Oregon. He sold it and 
is building another. Turn the page 
for other custom conversions. 
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This was a Model A Ford. Dr. P. A. Mattison of Winona, Minnesota, 
wanted to get around on the upper Mississippi, so he took the engine 
of the Model A and had this stern-wheeler built around it. She was 
christened Blackhawk and was launched in July, 1950. The engine 
turns the paddlewheel, which pushes her along at 6% miles an hour 
upstream and 9 m.p.h. downstream. 
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This is about as low-slung as you can get. This rakish 
job, built by Jimmy Chai of Joliet, Illinois, is only four 
feet from top to bottom, and clears the road by a scant 
six inches. It took 11 months to construct, and is powered 
by a combination of Ford and Mercury engines. 





Lee Chappel’s “Tornado” (below) has 
been clocked at 130 miles per hour on 
the dry lake beds in Southern Cali- 
fornia. It has a "41 Ford front end, 
Model A rear, and like most fast racing 
cars built by amateurs, a V-8 engine. 








This is the “dream car” that Russell Kmiecik of Peshtigo, Wisconsin, 
built two years ago when he was 21. It cost him $300 in parts and 
several hundred hours of labor. The body of the convertible is of 
white ash over a steel frame, and the motor includes parts from 
Ford engines from 1919 to 1949. 


The Nacional (right) is Mexico's 
contribution to the sports car field. 
It is a hand-built model with a 100- 
inch wheelbase and a Ford V-8 en- 
gine which reportedly sped the car 
at better than 95 miles per hour. 





Hal DeSart needed a car to help him in his fishing operations on 
the beach near Pacific City, Oregon, but there was no road. So he 
whittled down and rebuilt a Model T until it was small enough to 
row across to the beach. It worked fine, but he doesn’t havé to row 
any more. The county built a bridge. 
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15 MINUTES WITH 


Levitt of 
Levittown 


New houses vs. old . . . traditional vs. modern . . . renting vs. buying 


What's the best time td buy a house? 
The only time to buy a house is 
when you want it. If you want a 
house now, buy it now! If you're 
waiting for prices to go back to the 
“good old days,” you'll wait forever. 


You sound awfully sure about that. 
Are you? 


Figure it out for yourself. In a 
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period of rearmament, do you expect 
the cost of materials to go down? Or 
do you by any chance expect labor to 
ask for lower wages in the next 10 
years—or in the foreseeable future? 


Okay. But can the average Joe 
build a house today in view of gov- 
ernment restrictions? 

Actually, present regulations don’t 
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William J. Levitt, president of Levitt & Sons, Inc., has 
probably put up more houses than anyone in America. 
His organization built Levittown in Long Island, a 
community of a mere 17,500 homes. And now the 
builders have moved on to a new Levittown, Pa., where 
they are putting up a complete community near U. S. 
Steel's new Fairless Works. People are invariably 
amazed at how much home Levitt & Sons can dish out 
per dollar. The Levittowner in Pennsylvania, a three- 
bedroom ranch style home, costs only $9,900; the larger 
Country Clubber sells for $16,990. 











particularly affect the building of a 
small house—one under $15,000. If 
you want a more expensive house, you 
may have to do without a few luxuries. 
But you can see just about as well 
through a window with a wooden 
frame as one with an aluminum frame. 


Can we get more for our money by 
buying a house or by building it? 


feeling of spaciousness to the houses 


t 
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That’s a confused question, but a 
common one. Unless you build the 
house with your own hands, you're 
going to buy a house that a builder 
put up at some time or other. What 
you want to know is whether it’s better 
to buy a new house or an old one. 


And your answer? 

My answer is that it’s a great mis- 
take to buy an old house. In fact, I go 
so far as to say there’s no livable old 
house on the market today that’s a 
genuine bargain. Prices are based on 
the cost of replacing the old house— 
so why not start fresh with a new one? 


Can you illustrate that point? 

Well, take a house that our organi- 
zation built 13 or 14 years ago and 
sold for $10,000. You'd have to pay 
$27,000 for that same house today. 
But I wouldn’t recommend paying 
$27,000 for that house when for the 
same money you could get a much 
better house—better in planning and 
construction, better in every way. 


Does that reasoning apply in gen- 
eral or just to housing developments 
such as yours? 

It applies in direct proportion to the 
number of houses a builder puts up. 
If he puts up a lot of houses, then 
the architect’s fee, landscaping and 
many other costs, not to mention his 
own profit, are spread over a lot of 
houses. If he puts up only 10 houses, 
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A triple-duty room—living, dining and cooking areas pivot around fireplace 


at least those costs are divided over Can most people buy houses of the 
10 houses and not loaded onto one. type you describe, even if they want to? 
But if it’s a one-house proposition, They can, if figures mean anything. 
then I feel sorry for you financially. Ninety-five per cent of the houses go- 
ing up today are builder houses. 

Sorry? That’s supposed to be the Things have changed fast since World 
day of days when a man builds his War II. You'd be amazed at how many 
own dream house to his own specifica- builders are putting up 50 or more 
tions—and no truck with mass-pro- houses a year, with proportionate sav- 
duction builders. ings for the buyers. 

If you can afford the great luxury 
of a custom-built house, or if you have Granted that such houses are more 
no other choice in your particular lo-. widely available, don’t most people 
cality, well and good. But ideas are _ still prefer to build their own house 
changing rapidly on that subject. There with their own architect and let the 
was a time when wealthy people or- rest of the world go by? 
dered custom-made automobiles. Now A custom-built house may be all 
it’s considered an extravagance and an very well for the man earning $15,000 
affectation. or more per year, but that takes in a 
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very small percentage of the popula- 
tion. .And I still think even the well- 
heeled family will eventually see the 
light. Some people prefer and can af- 
ford custom-made suits, but the rest of 
us do very well with ready-made suits. 
Call them mass-produced if you wish, 
they give you more for the money. One 
of these days a custom-built house 
will be as rare as a custom-made radio 
or television set. 


What are your pet economies in 
building? 

My favorite economy is not building 
a garage. Confined to the purpose of 
storing a car, a garage is a waste of 
money. A carport does just fine—not 
only in the South and West but in 
most of the East and the Midwest. 


What else? 

A real economy can be effected by 
substituting wallboard or plywood for 
expensive plaster. Wallboard is not 


only less expensive paged nye and 
cheaper to install but, unlike plaster, 
it won't crack with settlement. 


Sounds sensible. Anything else? 

Another wise economy is in the use 
of wide overhangs on the roof. In ad- 
dition to giving the house better heat 
and sun control, overhangs eliminate 
the need for leaders or gutters—a sav- 
ing both in initial expense and in main- 
tenance. Gutters do little more than 
get clogged with leaves, and they have 
to be replaced. Overhangs do the same 
work, and all they cost is a little 
extra lumber. 


Carry on. Anything else? 

Well, here’s another negative econ- 
omy—the elimination of the basement. 
Most builders today consider base- 
ments obsolete. We’ve eliminated them 
because we don’t think people should 
live underground, and they have no 


real value as house foundations. 
CONTINUED 
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We understand you pack a lot of 
livability per cubic foot into your 
houses. What are some of your space- 
saving tricks? 

Our houses are planned with a min- 
imum of hall space. Halls waste space 
and are dust-catchers. We also use as 
few partitions as possible. The elimi- 
nation of halls and partitions not only 
saves room but gives the house a feel- 
ing of bigness and flowing space. 


Any other space-savers? 

The biggest space-saving device, of 
course, comes from the multiple use of 
rooms. Reserving the old-time “par- 
lor” for company-sitting only was a 
terrible waste of precious space. Rooms 
today are planned to do double, and 
even triple, duty. 


Is it cheaper to rent than to buy 
a house? 

Only suckers rent. Why pay the 
landlord a profit? And in these days of 
high taxes, it’s doubly foolish to rent. 


How does that work out? 
When your monthly payments go 
toward buying a house, instead of go- 


The bathroom chest is big enough! 
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ing for rent, 40 to 60 per cent of what 
you pay is tax-deductible. That can 
amount to quite a saving on your tax. 
And then, of course, the main point is 
that when you buy you are building 
an equity, whereas when you pay rent 
you have nothing to show for it. 


We talked about economy before. 
Where would you definitely NOT 
economize in building a house? 

In the heating system. There’s noth- 
ing to compare with radiant heating. 
It’s not cheap, initially, but it pays for 
itself in the long run in terms of fuel, 
cleanliness and health. In fuel, be- 
cause if you normally like a 70 to 72 
degree room, you'll feel comfortable 
in a 67 or 68 degree room heated from 
the floor. The principle is that if your 
feet are warm you’re warm. As for 
cleanliness, there are no radiators or 
wall panels to collect dirt or to blow 
dust onto your furniture. The pipes 
are all concealed beneath the floor. 
And on the health front, it’s decidedly 
more healthful to maintain a constant, 
even heat throughout the room. 


Any other places? 

I wouldn’t economize on kitchen 
equipment either. One thing that’s 
especially worth the extra cost, in my 
opinion, is stainless steel for sink and 
work surfaces. Unlike porcelain, it 
won’t crack when you drop a can of 
peaches on it, and it won’t discolor 
when you spill lemon or other acid 
foods on it. Unlike linoleum, it won’t 
wear out. Stainless steel is easy to 
keep clean, too. 


Anything else? 

I certainly think built-in furniture 
is worth the cost. After all, it saves on 
space, and space is the most expensive 
part of your house. Closets should be 
engineered—not just cubby-holes with 
clothes poles in them. 


Why is it cheaper to build a tradi- 
tional house than a modern one? 





It isn’t. House for house, 1,000 
square feet is going to cost the same 
in a traditional house as in a modern 
one. It’s the size of the house that 
counts, and actually you can get by 
with less size—in terms of square feet 
—with a modern, free-flowing plan 
than with a cut-up conventional plan. 


We always thought that builders 
charged more for modern. Are we 
wrong? 

No—some builders do charge more 
for a modern house. They up their 
estimates simply because they’re work- 
ing with the unfamiliar. But there’s 
no valid excuse for the higher price. 


How about the question of resale 
value in modern vs. traditional? 

I think it’s a great mistake to build 
a house with resale value in mind. 
Build the kind of house you want. If 


An “engineered” closet. Sliding basswood curtains save both space and money 


you do decide to sell it later, and if 
you’re not completely wacky in your 
ideas, there will be plenty of prospec- 
tive buyers who have the same general 
tastes as you. 


How does one determine what kind 
of house he can afford? 

To begin with, throw away that old 
yardstick about your house being worth 
three times your annual income. The 
rule our banks suggest is that a man 
should earn in a week what he has to 
pay out in a month for carrying charges 
and maintenance of the house. But 
even that can be flexible. For exam- 
ple, on the same $10,000 house, you 
may get either a 10-year mortgage, 
which will cost you about $100 a month, 
or a 30-year mortgage, which will cost 
about $60, depending on taxes. This 
payment, plus heat, electricity and so 
on, is the thing.you have to meet. BS 
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Some guided missiles stalk their prey, others 
may waft an atom bomb 5,000 miles 

round the world. Within a decade, these 
warbirds could make the bomber obsolete 


PUSHBUTTON! 


BY WILLISTON RICH 


@ THREE GREAT INVENTIONS Came 
out of World War II: the atom 
bomb, radar—and the huge super- 
sonic rocket, V-2. Both the V-2 and 
the bomb evolved too late to tip the 
war's balance, and only radar was 
fully used in combat. But since 
then, scientists have worked on 
marrying the three into one fantas- 
tic weapon. It is now likely that 
out of guided missile research will 
come the future’s deadliest weapons. 

It was on the night of June 12, 
1944, that the science of warfare 
suffered a rude shock: the first Ger- 
man V-1 flying bomb fell on Lon- 
don. 

Only after advancing Allied 
troops had forced the Germans to 
withdraw their launching sites into 
Holland could England breathe 
more easily. That was in early Sep- 
tember, and the respite was brief. 
For at dinnertime on September 8, 
a gigantic supersonic rocket, named 
the V-2, exploded without warning 


in a suburb of London. About 
1,100 followed, killing 50,000 peo- 
ple or more. There was no defense 
against them, which made them a 
truly successful new weapon and 
the damage they did was almost 
catastrophic. 

Most authorities now agree that 
if the Germans had introduced 
their two revolutionary new weap- 
ons a year or more earlier the Allies 
would have been defeated. Hitler 
in 1943 told Colonel Walter Dorn- 
berger, head of the rocket project 
at Peenemunde: 

“If only I had had faith in you 
earlier! . . . If we had had this 
rocket in 1939, we would never 
have had this war.” 

The V-2, though too late to be 
militarily effective, was a spectacu- 
lar scientific achievement, and the 
principals of the German technical 
team which achieved it are now 
in the United States working on 
guided missiles. Radar and the ex- 











YOU SEE 1,400 miles of the earth’s surface, from Wyoming into Mexico in this 


photo taken from a Navy rocket, 57 


panding science of electronics to- 
day offer real hope that missiles can 
be accurately guided. And the atom 
bomb makes any missile, no matter 
how costly, eminently worth its cost 
from a military standpoint. 

Where does the U. S. now stand 
in the fantastic new science. of 
guided missiles, the most complex 
military problem in the world to- 
day? From behind the high wall of 
military secrecy, some things can 
be told. Obviously, these “birds,” 
as missilemen call them, are being 
built. And they are being flown 
(although the public seldom sees 
them) from White Sands Proving 
Ground (Army Ordnance) and 
Holloman Air Force Base in New 
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miles up, after its White Sands takeoff 


Mexico; from a U. S. Navy Sta- 
tion, Point Mugu, on the Southern 
California coast; from a converted 
Navy seaplane tender, and from 
Patrick Air Force Base in South- 


ern Florida. The slim and mon- 
strous war birds that shriek out 
of these testing grounds at many 
times the speed of sound probably 
mean that within a decade or less 
planes manned by human pilots 
will be used only for transport. 


ALTHOUGH STILL in the experi- 
mental stage, missiles today fall 
into four general categories: 

Surface-to-Air. About 12 feet 
long and less than a foot thick, they 
can seek out a high-flying bomber 











THE NAVY’S VIKING, 45 feet long, replaces the German V-2 and carries 
scientific instruments miles above the earth for cosmic ray research 
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PILOTLESS BOMBER, the Air Force Matador, gets a “push” takeoff from a rocket 


in less than a minute. When per- 
fected, they will mean the end of 
conventional bombing tactics. For 
a bomber’s evasive action against 
them has been described as “like the 
slow writhing of a caterpillar trying 
to shake off a wasp.” They are fired 
from an apparatus resembling a 
gunmount, 

Air-to-Air. Fired from one air- 
craft against another, these are like 
surface-to-air missiles except they 
need not be as hefty or carry as 
much fuel. 

Air-to-Ground. Designed to swing 
out of a bomber’s belly on two 
metallic arms and vanish in a flash, 
they can be made big enough to 
carry atomic warheads. 
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Surface-to-Surface. These weap- 
ons have most captured public 
fancy. Biggest is about the size of 
a German V-2, which was 46 feet 
long and weighed over 12 tons. 
One day they will be able, theoreti- 
cally, to waft an atomic bomb from 
the United States to any point on 
the earth’s surface 5,000 miles 
away. That kind of guided missile, 
however, is still some years away. 

Modern warfare has now reached 
the point where the United States 
could be attacked, at the whim of 
an adversary, so lightning fast that 
our military establishment would 
not even have time to think about 
meeting that attack. The blow 
would be delivered by fast, high- 





WAR BY PUSHBUTTON! 


altitude jet bombers, beyond the 
range and speed of our best anti- 
aircraft guns, and could be met 
only by a versatile, highspeed in- 
strument endowed with the intelli- 
gence and power to act on its own, 
destroying the attackers or striking 
a crippling counterblow. That in- 
strument, of course, is the guided 
missile, which can track its target 
to the kill, no matter how evasive 
it may be. 

In a guided missile it’s the guid- 
ance that counts, and how to guide 
the guided missile still troubles the 
sleep of our missilemen. Three or 
four systems can be emiployed. The 
first, called the command system, 
requires the installation of a rather 
moronic intelligence in the missile; 
it goes only where it is told. A 
ground radar station tracks both the 
missile and its target while a com- 
puter figures the angles for making 
It meet the target and transmits 
these instructions to the missile, 
which shifts its course accordingly. 

A more sophisticated and intelli- 
gent missile is the beam-rider, capa- 
ble of following on its own a path 
marked out in space by a radar 
beam at the launching site. As long 
as the beam tracks the target and 
the missile stays in the beam, held 
there by instruments, a collision will 
result. 

Most intelligent missile of all, of 
course, is the one which can find 
its own way. It usually rides a 
ground-directed beam into the tar- 
get’s vicinity, then switches to a 
signal sent by a transmitter within 
itself and rides the echo reflected 
from the target. In one version of 
this homing pigeon the target is il- 
luminated from the ground by ra- 
dar; in the other by the missile it- 


self. In either event the missile gets 
its directional signal directly from 
the target and adjusts its own 
course until they meet. In other 
words, it can recognize its quarry, 
then stalk it. 

For the long-range missile, sev- 
eral systems of guidance are now 
being developed. These birds will 
be on their own during most of 
their thousand-mile-and-more jour- 
ney and must steer themselves by 
some frame of reference that goes 
all the way to the target. The stars, 
the direction of the vertical, the 
electromagnetic network of Loran 
are three possible guides for the in- 
tercontinental monsters of tomor- 
row. Such a missile would have a 
complicated electronic brain fed by 
information from telescopes which 
picked up certain stars and photo- 
electric tubes which noted their 
sition, etc. The missile would thus 
“know” what course it was follow- 
ing over the earth’s surface, correct 
it if necessary, recognize the target 
when it arrived there, and explode 
its bomb at the proper time. 

Just getting the missile moving is 
no easy job. It takes time for the 
rocket motor, usually liquid-fueled, 
to get the missile moving fast 
enough to be effective. So most sur- 
face-to-air rockets are now launched 
by boosters ‘tucked behind the mis- 
sile’s tail. The booster packs a solid 
propellant, a slow-burning explo- 
sive, which gives the missile a tre- 
mendous push toward the speed of 
sound (763 m.p.h. at sea level). In 
a few seconds the booster burns out 
and falls to earth and the liquid- 
fueled motor takes the rocket on 
up to speeds around 6,000 m.p.h. 

Some missiles use ram jets in- 
stead of rocket motors, powerful 
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jet engines that burn fuel (gasoline 
or kerosene) with the air that is 
forced into their noses by the speed 
of their flight. Ram jet enthusiasts 
insist that this is the bird of the 
future. Using the very atmosphere’s 
oxygen, they do not need the oxi- 
dizer (e.g., fuming nitric acid) 
which accounts for two-thirds of 
the usual focket motor’s fuel load. 
They must, however, stay within 
the earth’s atmosphere (up to 100,- 
000 feet) and they need a booster 
to get started. Nonetheless,they are 
a powerful and efficient weapon. 
Creating the atomic bomb was 
almost child’s play compared to 
the problems missilemen face. First 
of all, seven years ago, they had to 
create the new science of supersonic 
aerodynamics almost from scratch. 
Even this would have been impos- 
sible without the new and mam- 
moth calculating machines which 
permit a research scientist in one 
day to complete studies which 
otherwise would require the flying 
of 50 to a hundred missiles. New 
chemicals, new metals, new elec- 
tronics, even new industries will 
have to be created (and are being 
created) to perfect the science. 
Yet despite the immense promise 
of these new weapons, and billions 
expended in research, none is in a 
spectacularly advanced stage at this 
writing. The Navy’s surface-to-air 
missile, a beam-rider, produced in 
conjunction with the Johns Hop- 
kins Applied Physics Laboratory at 
Silver Spring, Maryland, looks very 
good and is being produced in rea- 
sonable quantity. It needs more 
range, however, before it can be- 
come fully operational. Even the 
Air Force’s Martin Matador, now 
in limited production, is not much 
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better than an improved German 
V-1. Unlike the V-1 it is radio- 
controlled with limited speed. It 
cannot carry the atom bomb. 

It is by no means impossible to 
build electronic brains that will en- 
able a missile to do almost anything, 
but manufacturing them so that 
they will work dependably is some- 
thing else again. Moreover, there 
is always the threat of enemy coun- 
ter measures. Ways may well be 
found to interfere with the forces 
that guide a missile. Radio frequen- 
cies can be jammed, a missile way- 
laid by electronic mirages. 

Military strategists are by no 
means clear as to what warfare 
would be like in this era of the 
guided missile and atomic warhead. 
It is entirely possible, for example, 
that the science of missiles will soon 
be so advanced that no attacking 
airplane can hope to penetrate a 
guided missile defense system in 
depth. If so, the airplane is about 
finished as a tactical weapon, ex- 
cept for transport. But nobody can 
know, short of all-out war, how the 
new weapons react on each other. 

Large scale production of mis- 
siles, the experts think, can con- 
ceivably bring the cost per pound 
down to a fraction of the present 
cost of planes. There are other ap- 
parent savings in guided missiles 
(whose cost nonetheless runs high) . 
They need no human crewmen, ex- 
pensive to train. Since they are 
strictly a one-way proposition, no 
fuel is required for the return trip. 
They need no runway to take off. 
Unlike airplanes, their life need be 
only a matter of minutes. 

One thing on which experts agree 
is that guided missiles pose the 
knottiest problem the art of war- 





fare has yet known. The U.S. has 
proceeded slowly, painfully, with 
many costly mistakes, in their de- 
velopment, to the point where one 
missile scientist is now willing to 
say that “truly outstanding prog- 
ress” has been made. That phrase 
falls happily on American ears, as 
does the U.S. missileman’s convic- 
tion that we are ahead of the Rus- 
sians in this deadly new science, 
though Soviet rocket research has 
always been advanced. Surface-to- 
surface rockets, after all, did much 
to halt the Germans at Stalingrad. 

And yet,we still haven’t got the 
kind of. missiles which can make 
“push button” warfare a reality. 
rhe bulk fired today are still exper- 
imental, still aimed at gathering 
data or licking a new problem. 
What we probably need is, in scien- 
tific jargon, a “quantum jump,” 
the discovery of a brand new prin- 
ciple which will advance the under- 
lying technology of this art of war. 

Meanwhile, there is still no magic’ 
or inexpensive way to win a war, 
and the infantry remains queen of 
battle. As for the guided missile’s 
present status, Vannevar Bush says: 

“It is not here yet. The need for 
it is great, however. There are no 
physical laws that set prohibitive 
limits on its performance; the ele- 
ments for constructing it all exist, 
and it will appear. Its significance 
lies in the fact that it appears to be 
the great future enemy of the 
bomber, and it may in time turn 
the tide that began to flow at Kitty 
Hawk in 1903 and which reached 
its crest in the bomber fleets that 
darkened the skies of the last war. 
The days of mass bombing may thus 
be approaching their end. If so, it is 
a good thing for the world.” 


ROCKETS didn’t change outcome of 
war but they rocked military thinking 
nw 
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Mother's 
onthe (a 
Cover! = 


Pam is working with a new type cover 


® ALERT PAGEANT readers will remember 
Mrs. Scotty Beckett as Pamela Vickers, 
our most popular cover girl. 
When she broke all records and became 
our cover girl for the fifth time last Decem- 
ber, PacEANT had to come out and admit 
the existence of a husband—not in the 
picture. Because that same issue contained 
a story showing Pam modeling some very 
chic maternity clothes. 
But motherhood is not going to interfere 
with modeling for a model mother like Le 
Pam. A girl who can look as good as she the Othice 
does in the act of hanging diapers, would 
be silly not to stroll in front of the camera September, °49 
occasionally. And selfish. August, ’51 
Here’s Pam’s pageant of PAGEANT covers. 
And, for the benefit of the lady onlooker 
who saw Pam modeling those maternity 
clothes and exclaimed, “She wouldn’t look 
so glamorous if she were really pregnant” 
—here is junior in his first public debut. 





September, ’50 December, ’50 
December, ’51 December, *51 





TV’s Zoo Parade 





The Animal Kingdom 


of Marlin Perkins 


BY CHARLES and JEAN KOMAIKO 


Snakes bite the MC, elephants go haywire—and the public loves it 


®@ as TV VIEWERS tuned in the show, 
they spied the cast fast asleep. No- 
body cared a whit, however, and 
the sponsor received a bushel of de- 
lighted letters. Next week, an actor 
bit the director, but that suave 
gentleman just nursed his wound, 
chalking it up as a hazard of TV. 

“Zoo Parade,” known in some 
circles as the “keep your fingers 
crossed show,” has become more 
than just a program; it’s a national 
institution. Each Sunday afternoon 
11 million people tune in—and not 
only kids hug the sets, watching. 
Two-thirds of its fans are grownups. 
The coast-to-coast audience never 
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can predict what the cast of animals 
at Chicago’s Lincoln Park is going 
to do .. . and neither, frankly, can 
Marlin Perkins, master of cere- 
monies. 

Nothing about animal behavior 
startles Perkins, a most photogenic 
man with brown eyes and silver 
hair, who has a penchant for 
tweeds and a real “feel” for ani- 
mals. He was only amused when 
his napping performers—jumping 
mice from the Sahara Desert—frol- 
icked merrily before show time, and 
then curled up for a snooze when 
“Zoo Parade” went on the air. Un- 
daunted, he ad libbed about the 





strange habits of mice, and then 
focussed on a more audience-con- 
scious chimpanzee. 

The actor-bites-director episode 
demanded quick thinking of a more 
crucial nature. A timber rattle- 
snake, curled around his arm dur- 
ing a dress rehearsal, jerked its head 
back and sank a deadly fang into 
his arm. With poise unruffied, 
Perkins detached the rattler, opened 
the wound with a knife and took 
off for a hospital. 

That show had to be telecast 
with a zoo official pinch-hitting for 
Perkins. He had a rough time, for 
as the “Zoo Parade” opened, Judy, 
the elephant, butted him across the 
stage and then chewed up the paper 
placards which announced the acts. 

In the past two years, this ani- 
mal act has been inching its way 
up the Hooper ratings, nudging 
and then passing up such plush 
shows as Fred Waring’s and Faye 
Emerson’s. Considering the astro- 
nomic price of most bigtime televi- 
sion shows, which often run as high 
as $40,000 weekly, “Zoo Parade” 
bats in the big league at about one- 
tenth the cost. 

Its quite fabulous success con- 
stantly amazes the man most re- 
sponsible for it. Says Perkins: “It 
scares me to see our show rated 
ahead of programs run by people 
who have devoted a lifetime to 
the entertainment business. It just 
doesn’t seem right somehow.” 

Actually no performer could be 
more at ease with his cast, for ani- 
mals have been Perkins’ lifelong 
passion. Forty some odd years ago, 
as a kid in Pittsburg, Kansas, he 
tracked down his first snake when 
a zoology teacher requested speci- 
mens for his laboratory. (Snakes, 


his first love, remain his favorites. ) 

Today a soft-spoken man of 46, 
Perkins both directs Chicago’s fa- 
mous Lincoln Park Zoo—one of 
the world’s finest—and is, without 
doubt, one of TV’s outstanding per- 
sonalities. His self-appointed mis- 
sion in life is to interest people in 
wild animal lore, and in doing so, 
he displays all the talents of a 
Darryl Zanuck or a Billy Rose. 

He learned his craft the hard, 
practical way in the ’20s, by sweep- 
ing sidewalks with a bullgang at 
the St. Louis Zoo, then became 
head man of the snake house. 

St. Louis eventually lost him 
to the Buffalo Zoo, and when the 
director of Chicago’s Lincoln Park 
Zoo retired in 1944, Perkins was 
offered the post. By then, he had 
acquired a formidable reputation 
as a zoo showman. 

In 1945, Perkins got wind of a 
Loop station which was experiment- 
ing with TV. Only 300 people in 
the city had sets, and radio moguls 
pooh-poohed the new medium as 
not yet practical. But Perkins saw a 
chance to bring his zoo into 300 liv- 
ing rooms, so he offered his services 
to the manager of station WBKB. 

The manager scratched his chin. 
“You mean you'll bring snakes and 
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monkeys right into the studio?” 

“Why not?” said Perkins. “I’ve 
got a car.” 

“In those days,” he says, “I would 
pack a few small animals into my 
car and toot over to the studio. 
There was no script and no time 


limit; when I felt like quitting the 


show was over. But the animals 
caught cold on the way down, and 
got overheated from the studio 
lights. After 15 performances, I 
told them we’d fold up until the 
studio could come to the zoo.” 

In 1949, with television here to 
stay, “Zoo Parade” was revived. 
This time the studio did come to 
the zoo, a move that now seems 
destined to be permanent. 

Every Sunday, about noon, a 
crew of NBC technicians arrives at 
Lincoln Park to set up lights and 
cameras on “location.” This may 
be the Monkey House, the Rookery 
or any place on the grounds. Then 
the animal keepers bring on the 
day’s cast and Perkins and an- 
nouncer Jim Hurlbut go through 
a dress rehearsal. 

At 3:30 “Zoo Parade” is tele- 
cast. There is a script now, but 
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young Hurlbut’s easy, engagi 
manner and the fact that Perkins’ 
personal script contains only direc- 
tions and no lines, gives the show 
an ad lib informality matched by 
few other programs. 

Not long ago, as a snake inched 
across a tight rope, Perkins was 
facing the camera and chatting 
about the remarkable sense of bal- 
ance which reptiles have. Just as 
he confidently remarked, “They 
never fall,” there was a loud thud 
behind him. It was the reptile fall- 
ing. Perkins smiled, said, “He let 
me down.” 

Hurlbut, an ex-Marine combat 
correspondent, has announced “‘Zoo 
Parade” for the past two years. At 
first he found his assignment worse 
than “D” day at Guadalcanal. Now 
he’s so battle hardened that he can 
calmly finish his closing commercial 
while an eight-inch centipede crawls 
up his shirt sleeve. 

Each show revolves about some 
central theme, planned 13 weeks in 
advance. “The Strangest Animals 
in the Zoo,” for example, featured 
a two-toed sloth, a King vulture, a 
Mata Mata turtle and other as- 
sorted oddities. With more than a 
hundred shows to his credit, Per- 
kins still has a potential cast of 
2,500 animals and doubts he'll ever 
run out of material. 

By popular demand, however, 
there have been repeat perform- 
ances of the Christmas show, based 
on the old legend that Christmas 
Eve is the animals’ night to brag. 
Perkins narrates the story as the 
camera focuses on the bear, so 
proud of his strength, the lion who 
thunders his mighty roar and the 
fox who insists he’s most crafty of 
all animals. The donkey alone can 
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boast no talents, but as the telecast 
ends he proudly reminds his friends, 
“But I was there that night in 
Bethlehem!” 

For Easter, Sinbad, the new and 
charming baby gorilla, made an ap- 
pearance in top hat, striped tie and 
waistcoat. You can usually bank 
on Sinbad’s giving an impromptu 
performance. On one show he was 
supposed to unveil the stuffed body 
of Bushman, mounted by taxider- 
mists after the great ape’s death. 
As he pulled the curtain and spot- 
ted Bushman, the baby gorilla took 
one look, then flung himself into 
Perkins’ arms, burying his face, as 
would a small child, in his lap. “Tt 
wasn’t grief at all,” says Perkins. 
“Sinbad was always scared of Bush- 
man, and he just thought the big 
guy had come back!” 

Another star is Sweet William, 
the skunk, who once, and only 
once, appeared as a guest star on 
Chicago’s famous “Kukla, Fran 
and Ollie” show. Sweet William is 
deodorized, but not house-broken, 
a fact that became apparent in the 
midst of the telecast. Fran was for 
once at a loss for words, but Burr 
Tillstrom quickly had Ollie appear 
on stage with a small broom. Since 
then, Sweet William appears on TV 
in a diaper. 

Not long ago Perkins 
introduced the zoo doc- 
tor, who before the cam- 
era examined a monkey 
with a broken rib, an 
elephant with a sore 
tooth and a bird with 
an ailing claw. He 
wasn’t sure what was 
wrong with a 15-foot 
python with a swollen 
jaw, so while seven at- 


tendants held his patient, he took 
an X-ray. After the show, Perkins’ 
office was besieged with phone calls. 
“What’s wrong?” and “Will he be 
all right?” fans wanted to know. 
There were so many inquiries that 
next week Perkins screened the X- 
ray picture on TV and described 
the treatment the doctor had rec- 
ommended. 

Added to the plaudits of the pub- 
lic are the many professional awards 
Perkins has received. Creative 
genius and ingenuity have won for 
him the coveted Peabody Award, 
highest honor in both TV and ra- 
dio, the Sylvania Award and a host 
of others. And scientific groups 
and teachers’ organizations regu- 
larly laud him for advancing inter- 
est in zoological studies. 

But despite the plaques on the 
wall and the trophies on his shelf, 
he still gets his greatest thrill as he 
looks out from his office (in the 
Monkey House) and sees his audi- 
ence meeting his cast. 

“Television is great,” says Mar- 
lin Perkins, “but first, last and al- 
ways ... I’m a zoo man.” sa 
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Unknown 


Deep 


BY MICHAEL BAKALAR 


We know more about some stars 
a thousand light-years away than 


about our neighboring seas 


@ IMAGINE a group of scientists in 
a traditional space ship from one of 
the planets in our sky. The ship 
hovers above our earth, over the 
Great Smoky Mountains, say, and 
a miles-thick fog bank between ship 
and earth obscures the view. But 
by sending down their nets and 
dredges, the scientists haul up a 
mass of odds and ends—leaves, peb- 
bles, some insects, a small animal 
or two. These and a few samples of 
the intervening air are all they have 
to go on. How can they ibly 
know anything much of infi- 
nitely Complex world below? 

We’re in roughly the same pre- 
dicament with respect to the dark, 
deep ocean-sea, a fantastic world- 
in-itself, where a millenium is only 


a moment, measured in an immense 
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geologic hour-glass. 

Despite man’s million 
years on earth, wonder- 
ing, wandering, and sys- 
tematically exploring his 
globe, this vast mass of 
salt water, ancient long Lt 
before man even existed, remains 
curtained by mystery. Compara- 
tively little is known about it. Its 
broad expanse is three times—its 
volume 14 times—that of all the 
dry land above sea level. But except 
for its topmost layers, it has never 
been seen by human eyes. The 
deepest point reached by anyone 
who lived to tell about it, is only 
4500 feet down—one third of the 
average distance to the ocean bot- 
tom, one-eighth of the distance to 
the deepest known place. 

Yet the ocean is one of the major 
factors in human existence. Life it- 
self began in the ocean. Without it, 


we would have no rain; no green 


plants could grow. And without 
green plants, animal life, too, is im- 
possible. The ocean, also, is a sort 
of huge central heating system. It 
stores the sun’s warmth and distri- 
butes it on the winds and currents 
to cold climes, helping to make 
them habitable. 

Only the most prominent profiles 
of the ocean’s floor are recorded. 
We know, however, that although 
the “climate” of this submarine no- 
man’s land is cold and wet, its 
scenery, if it were visible, would 
be as spectacular as any on earth. 
More than a mile below the keels 
of ships plying the Atlantic, for ex- 
ample, winds the longest and most 
rugged mountain range in the 
world, the Mid-Atlantic Ridge. It 
sweeps in a tremendous 10,000-mile 
S, from Iceland to the Antarctic. 


Another range stretches across 1,000 
miles of the Pacific’s floor, from 
the Hawaiian Islands to the Mar- 
shalls. We know of hidden under- 
sea canyons deeper and steeper 
than our own Grand Canyon; there 
are doubtless others yet undiscov- 
ered. The ocean has “rivers”— 
currents—many times mightier 
than the Amazon or the Mississippi. 
The Gulf Stream, for one, has a 
greater flow than 1,000 flooding 
Mississippis! 

The ocean contains “deserts,” 
and boasts places where seasonally 
the plant life grows more abundant 
than the lushest jungle. Life covers 
fully as many weird, grotesque or 
beautiful forms as it does on land. 

As a food resource for humans, 
the ocean has hardly been tapped. 
Its possibilities for the future are 
incalculable. Theoretically, it can 
out-produce the land by several 
hundred times. And this fabulous 
fertility is matched by an equally 
astonishing chemical and mineral 
wealth. Dissolved in the sea, for in- 
stance, there’s enough gold to fill 
the vaults at Fort Knox 10,000 
times over. There’s more silver than 
man has ever mined. Most of the 
world’s petroleum was laid down 
ages ago in the bottoms of ancient 
seas. Of the 90-odd known ele- 
ments, at least 50 occur in the sea. 

“You can dip 

a net in the sea 

today,” said Pro- 

fessor Columbus 

O’D. Iselin, who 

retired recently as active director of 
the Woods Hole Oceanographic In- 
stitution, “and be almost certain of 
catching some new animal previous- 
ly unknown to science.” There are 
20,000 known species of fish alone, 
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and new ones are discovered at the 
rate of about 100 a year. 

“Indeed,” says Dr. Henry Stom- 
mel, of Yale and Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution, in his 
book, The Science of the Seven Seas, 
“There may be prehistoric animals 
we think long extinct still swimming 
“in the ocean depths.” 

One such beast was captured 13 
years ago in the nets of fishermen 
off the South African coast. This 
living fossil was five feet long, light 
blue in color, and weighed 127 
pounds. The first ichthyologist to 
describe the fish, Dr. J. L. B. Smith, 
of Rhodes University. College in 
South Africa, identified it as be- 
longing to a type that became ex- 
tinct about 50 million years ago. 

Another species once believed ex- 
tinct is the False Killer Whale. By 
its fossils it had been identified as 
a citizen of the Pleistocine Age, an 
era which began 11% million years 
ago and ended in geologically re- 
cent times, 15,000 years back. But 
about 40 years ago, this whale, one 
of the smaller varieties, began to 
put in an appearance. 

The Great Sea Serpent? Sci- 
entists and all sensible people have 
in the past consistently shrugged it 
off as the product of over-active 
imaginations, or just plain mistaken 
identity. Now they're not so sure. 
For some time evidence has been 
piling up that the “sea serpent” 
really does exist. 

“Personally,” says John S. Col- 
man, one of England’s top marine 
biologists, in The Sea and its Mys- 
teries, “I take the sea serpent seri- 
ously and expect it to be established 
sometime in the scientific record.” 

As you go down into the depths 
of the ocean below the sunlighted 


zone, a layer of water 1,200 to 1,800 
feet thick, the blue or green water 
fades gradually to a dead gray, and 
finally to a chilly black. 

Like all fishes, the ones that swim 
in the gloomy depths live in a con- 
tinual eat-or-be-eaten cycle. Some, 
like the Black Swallower, can un- 
hinge their jaws, snake-fashion, and 
gulp down fishes three times their 
own size. The Anglerfish, no more 
than a few inches long, catches his 
food with a fishing rod—an an- 
tenna-like membrane with a bul- 
bous end which he waves about as 
“bait” to attract unwary prey 
within reach of formidable jaws. 

Generally, the coloration of fishes 
serves for protection and varies ac- 
cording to the depths in which they 
live. Those in the upper layers are 

light blue with 

white undersides, 

which helps them 

to blend in with 

their background 
and escape notice from above or 
below. Animals in the intermediate 
layers are silvery gray, pink, or, as 
in the case of some shrimps, eel 
larvae and a few other fish, almost 
transparent. In the abysmal depths, 
fish are jet black with flashes of red 
or orange. 

One of the amazing characteris- 
tics of many of the animals that 
live in the black deeps is the eery 
light they emit—a luminescence 
like that of fireflies. No one knows 
exactly how or why the light is pro- 
duced. The best guess is that it’s 
used to attract prey as well as to 
attract a mate. Some Anglerfish, 
for example, can light up their 
“bait.” The Great Gulper Eel lures 
lanternfish to their destruction with 
a flaming-red light on the tip of its 
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tail. One species—the Dragonfish 
of the Shining Bow, as Dr. William 
Beebe dubbed it—carries 190 “lan- 
terns” along its five-inch body. 

At or near the surface, where 
most of the large fish apparently 

live, a few species 

are dangerous to 

man—the barra- 

cuda, certain 

sharks, some poi- 
sonous varieties, like the sting ray. 
Most species of sharks, though, are 
harmless. And astonishingly enough, 
the biggest of them, the whale- 
shark, is meek. 

Octopuses, more highly devel- 
oped than their cousin squids, are 
actually among the most amazing 
inhabitants of the ocean. According 
to some naturalists, they’re certain- 
ly the most keen-witted. They’ve 
been known to use tools. One octo- 
pus was observed to cram a rock 
between the powerful valves of a 
clam, keeping them open, while he 
pulled the clam out of the shell and 
ate it. 

By far the most numerous—and 
most important—undersea life is 
the plankton. This is the collective 
name for plants and animals, most- 
ly microscopic, that have no “go- 
power” of their own, but simply 
drift along wherever the currents 
take them. One gallon of sea-water 
may contain as many as 25 million 
individual plankton. All animal 
life in the ocean depends on them. 
Vegetable plankton are the “pas- 
tures” of the sea. Animal plankton 
“graze” on them and are eaten by 
fish. These fish in turn are eaten by 
still larger and faster ones in a com- 
plex, never-ending chain. 

Walk into the rolling surf at 
Miami, Malibu or Coney Island. 


The familiar ground beneath your 
feet, part of the Continental Shelf 
extending 100 miles or more out to 
sea at some places, dips gently un- 
til the water is 600 feet deep. Then 
the bottom—here it’s called the 
Continental Slope—drops more 
sharply. A few miles more and 
there are 6,000 feet of water be- 
tween the bottom and open air. 
Beyond, under 6,000 to 18,000 
feet, lies the Abyss, the true ocean 
depression which cups the bulk of 
the great ocean-sea. Ocean ex- 
plorers have discovered a few 
places, about 60, that drop to 
depths of over 18,000 feet. Most of 
these Deeps, as they’re called, are 
close to shore, and the greatest one 
yet found is the Mindanao Deep, 
off the Philippines: 35,400 feet. 

The ocean floor itself is a com- 
bination of global junk- and grave- 
yard. The smallest particle of dust 
from the earth’s atmosphere, ma- 
terial washed off the continents, the 
bones and shells of plants and ani- 
mals, sunken ships and drowned 
men—all sink eventually to the bot- 
tom. There, depending upon its 
structure, it may or may not be 
changed, compressed or distorted 
by the terrific pressures. Most of the 
sediment covering the ocean floor 
is the result of this constant but 
uneven “rain.” 

Until the last century, it didn’t 
seriously occur to man that the 
ocean was interesting and impor- 
tant in itself, and it wasn’t until 
100 years ago that scientists set 
about in earnest to fathom its baf- 
fling mysteries systematically. Com- 
bining older sciences—biology, 
chemistry, physics, geology—the 
new science of oceanography was 
born. Today, oceanographic insti- 
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tutions are supported in most of 
the major seafaring countries. By 
far the largest and most eminent of 
these, institutions is Woods Hole, 
located at the tiny Cape Cod 
fishing village of Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts. The Institution, es- 
tablished in 1930 under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, 


began with a staff of 25; now it has 
top scientists. 

Oceanography clearly has made 
tentative gropings. Samples, 40-feet 
deep, of the bottom now are easily 
core samplers. Nets for collecting 
sea life and dredges for biting out 
proved. The direction and speed of 

_ ocean currents, 
ae perature, are 
now measured 

meters. “Loran,” Navy talk for 
“long range aid to navigation,” per- 
tion all during the day or night by 
means of time measurements from 
gether with the supersonic echo- 
sounder, war-born “Loran” enables 
reasonably accurate general profile 
of the ocean floor, but to locate it 

The industrial mining of the 
ocean has barely scratched the sur- 
tirely unexplored. When Charles 
Kettering years ago was searching 
engines and at the same time keep 
the cylinders from corroding, he 


300, including some of the country’s 
giant strides since the first few 
obtainable. by means of improved 
samples of rock, are also greatly im- 
salinity and tem- 
by complex modern instruments and 
mits exact plotting of a ship’s posi- 
widely separated shore stations. To- 
oceanographers not only to draw a 
accurately on a map. 
face—the field is still almost en- 
for a way to stop the knock in auto 
looked at the sea. There, dissolved, 


he found his answer: bromine, 
which now goes into all high-test 
gasoline. 

Magnesium is also extracted 
from the sea commercially. In ad- 
dition to peaceful applications, it is 
used in incendiary bombs, star 
shells, tracer ammunition; and in 
the framework of bombers, to 
lighten it for greater bomb-loads 
and wider flight radius. 

Last years expedition in the 
Pacific under Dr. Roger Revelle of 
Scripps Oceanographic Institution 
found submarine mountains that 
contain enough manganese to keep 
all the world’s steel industries going 
for 10 years. 

According to the Dow Chemical 
Company, which alone manufac- 
tures 500 preparations from sub- 
stances found in the ocean, each 
cubic mile of sea-water stores 175 
million tons of dissolved chemicals 
worth five billion dollars. There are 
320 million cubic miles of ocean. 
Most of the chemicals are found 
in combinations of gold, silver, cop- 
per, iron, magnesium, potassium, 
aluminum, calcium radium, chlo- 
rine, bromine, iodine and sulphur. 
Scientists are confident that all of 
the 90 or more known elements will 
eventually be found in the ocean. 

But probably the most important 
treasure the sea holds for mankind 
is its untapped present and 
tential food reservoir. The land is 
fertile only for several inches of 
topsoil, which are blown or washed 
away at the rate of millions of acres 
a year. The ocean, on the other 
hand, can produce vegetation 
wherever the sun can reach in 
strength, for as far as 600 feet down 
into the deep-ocean water. Every 
year, in fact, the sea produces more 
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living things than all of earth’s 
fields, farms and forests. Yet man 
now takes only one per cent of all 
he eats from the sea. 

Undoubtedly, he will take more 
and more. Modern techniques bor- 
rowed from the oceanographer and 
from the quick-freeze experts have 
freed the fisherman from his de- 
pendence on traditional fishing 
grounds, mostly close to shore on 
the Continental Shelf. Now he is 
able to sail far from shore to new 
ones. 

He knows, for instance, that 
somewhere huge schools of fish in- 
habit the ocean. For how, other- 
wise, do the fur seals that visit the 
Pribilof Islands in spring feed them- 
selves during the rest of the year? 
The herd, numbering upwards of 
34% million animals, comes to the 
Bering Sea islands off Alaska to 
breed. Then in winter they simply 
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vanish. No one knows how so many 
animals can get “lost.” Yet it is a 
fact that no one has ever seen more 
than a few of the seals at any one 
time in places other than their 
breeding ground. 

When and if fishermen finally do 
learn the winter whereabouts of the 
seals, however, they will surely find 
a vast new source of human food. 
For “to feed a herd of this size,” 
according to Wilbert McL. Chap- 
man, fisheries expert, “requires food 
in greater bulk than that caught by 
all the fishermen of North America 
in the North Pacific, from the Equa- 
tor to the Arctic Circle.” 

An already overpopulated and 
mostly hungry world has 60,000 
new mouths to feed every day. Per- 
haps a major answer to mass hun- 
ger and the chronic threat of war 
lies in the undreamed-of abundance 
of the great mother, Ocean. 8&8 





@ THE PRESIDENT of a small midwestern bank, widely known for his cold- 
hearted financial dealings, had a glass eye of which he was quite proud. 
Its workmanship was so fine that it was almost impossible to distinguish 
the artificial eye from his good one. 

One day the banker listened impatiently to a man in desperate need of 
a large loan. He ran down a list of personal property offered as security— 
the man’s home, his automobile, life insurance and the like—quickly 
estimated the value of the collateral and announced it would be insufficient 
to cover the amount of money requested. . 

The man renewed his plea and appeared almost at the point of bursting 
into tears when the banker interrupted. 

“Did you know that I have a glass eye?” he asked. 

“Why no, I didn’t,” the man replied. 

“All right, I'll make you a sporting proposition,” the banker continued. 
“if you can guess which one of my eyes is artificial, I'll approve the loan.” 

The man peered intently into the banker’s face for a moment. “I think 
the left one is artificial,” he said. 

“That's correct,” said the banker. “Tell me, how did you manage to 
guess it?” 

“I thought for an instant,” the man replied, “that I detected in it a tiny 
spark of human kindness.” 

—Paul Terrell 
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y What is a 
2 Protestant ? 


‘pag What do the Protestants stand for? How do they differ 
from Catholics? And from Jews? Why are they split 
into 222 denominations? To answer these old but newly 
urgent questions, Howard Whitman went on a country-wide 
search. The first of his findings are offered here. We 
believe you will find them interesting—and important 
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Howard Whitman is best known for his hard-hitting exposes of 


crime in America. He is a reporter who digs passionately for hard 


facts and who speaks out plainly. He recently traveled across the 


country on a strange search—to find God in America. This article, 


which is being enlarged into book form, tells you what he found. 








@ Tue Unrrep Srares is some- 
times called a “Protestant nation.” 
It isn’t, of course. It is a nation of 
150,697,361 free people, free to 
choose whatever path to God they 
please. But it was settled largely by 
Protestants and today the majority 
of its people belong to Protestant 
denominations; it has, in fact, the 
largest Protestant population of any 
nation on earth. 

By latest tally, 81,862,328 Amer- 
icans belong to religious bodies. Of 
these, 59 per cent are Protestant. 
Roman Catholics account for 33 
per cent, Jews for six per cent and 
other faiths for two per cent. 

What about this American ma- 
jority? What do the Protestants 
stand for? How do they differ from 
Catholics? And from Jews? 

U.S. Protestants belong to 250,- 
000 congregations, count more than 
90,000 ministers, and own approxi- 
mately 200,000 church buildings 
(from tiny, one-room churches ris- 
ing out of wheat fields to New 
York’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, which, when finished, will 
be the second largest cathedral in 
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the world, second only to St. Peter’s 
in Rome). 

But still, you ask, “What is a 
Protestant?” For there are 222 
Protestant denominations, ranging 
from the Methodists, with 8,792,- 
569 members, to tiny sects like the 
Primitive Friends which, at a recent 
count, had a flock of 13. 

Some are separated by their ideas 
on liturgy: for example, the elab- 
orate rites of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church as against the plain, 
anti-ceremonial doctrine of the 
Quakers. 

Some are separated by geog- 
raphy: the oft-confused “Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A.” and 
the “Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.”—the former northern, the 
latter southern. Some are separated 
by a thread, as was almost literally 
the case when one sect of Menno- 
nites separated from another over 
whether coats should have hooks 
and eyes, or buttons. 

Between 1900 and 1936, 29 vari- 
ous denominations buried their dif- 
ferences and merged into 13 de- 
nominations. But then during the 








same period 76 new ones sprang up. 
Ministers tell the story of a sect 
calling itself the “Church of God,” 
from which a dissenting group split 
off to call itself the “True Church 
of God,” from which, in turn, a 
rebel fragment split to call itself the 
“Only True Church of God.” 

Despite this variety, Protestant- 
ism’s main strength lies in its 12 top 
denominations. Each lists more than 
a million members and, combined, 
they total 77 per cent of all Protes- 
tants. These are, according to a 
Christian Herald tally: 


Methodist, 8,792,569 

Southern Baptist, 6,761,265 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., 
4,385,206 

National Baptist Convention of Amer- 
ica, 2,594,521 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
2,401,849 

Protestant Episcopal, 2,297,989 

United Lutheran Church, 1,814,172 

Disciples of Christ, 1,738,605 

American Baptist Convention, 1,583,- 


360 
Lutheran Missouri Synod, 1,569,364 
Congregational Christian, 1,184,661 
African Methodist Episcopal, 1,066,301 


Denominationalism was—in its 
early days—blood and bone of the 
Protestant religion. Protestantism 
was born out of revolt against the 
Pope of Rome, and its followers 
had no stomach for rearing up a 
Pope of their own. 


Wuart po Protestants stand for 
today? 

Methodist Bishop Fred Pierce 
Corson feels a lot of Protestants 
themselves don’t know the answer. 
He says, “If you ask a member what 
it means to be a Protestant, he is 
likely to answer that a Protestant 
does not have to go to church un- 


less he wants to. Beyond that he 
sees no difference and recognizes 
no benefits.” 

To set the record straight, Rev. 
Clarence Seidenspinner, Minister of 
the First Methodist Church in Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, an authority on 
Protestantism, explains: 

“Here is something which every 
Protestant ought to know when 
asked about the chief differences be- 
tween Protestant Christianity and 
the Catholic position. He should 
not think of such things as going to 
confession, or votive lights in the 
sanctuary, or the celibate priest- 
hood, or other outward practices 
which characterize Catholicism, but 
rather of that basic right of the 
Protestant which a Catholic does 
not possess—namely, the right to 
exercise his private judgment. Tol- 
erance, liberty, freedom—these are 
the great words of Protestant 
Christianity.” 

This is, of course, a Protestant 
point of view. A Roman Catholic 
explanation was set down by Cardi- 
nal Mercier in his Lenten Pastoral 
for 1908. He declared, “Catholicism 
says that the Christian faith is com- 
municated by an official organ of 
transmission—the Catholic Epis- 
copate—and that it is based on the 
acceptance of the authority of that 
organ. Protestantism, on the con- 
trary, says that faith is exclusively 
the faith of individual judgment 
applied to the interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures.” 

Salvation is a goal of life for both 
Protestants and Catholics. But how 
is one saved? Luther rejected the 
idea that man could work for his 
salvation through deeds and 
acts of charity. toed for him, 
salvation could come only as a gift 
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of God, made possible only through 
faith. This doctrine, known as 
“justification by faith” remains a 
cardinal principal of Protestantism. 

The more one digs into Protestant 
theology, the more emphasis he 
finds upon the individual and his 
personal relationship to God, a doc- 
trine sometimes called “the priest- 
hood of believers.” 

“Can you put the essence of Prot- 
estantism into a single sentence?” 
I asked Dr. David E. Roberts, Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Religion, 
as we sat over a cafeteria lunch at 
Union Theological Seminary. 

“Protestantism binds the individ- 
ual to God himself—not to any 
human institution,” he replied. 

But what, then, is the theological 
difference between Protestants and 
Jews? Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
general secretary of the National 
Council of Churches, explained it 
this way: “It is in how significantly 
they regard the personality of 
Jesus. Both Jews and Christians 
hold in common everything that is 
in the Old Testament. But the 
Christian, to give the very minimum 
concept, believes that in some 
unique nreasure and in some unique 
way God entered into human life 
in the person of Jesus.” 

In short, while some Jews believe 
Jesus was a great teacher and a 
prophet, Judaism as a religion does 
not accept the concept of a divine 
Christ, son of God. 

However, Dr. Cavert hastens to 
point out, there is much which all 
three great American religions have 
in common. He listed four pillars 
upon which Protestantism, Cathol- 
icism and Judaism rest together: 

“1. The Old Testament— 
through its revelations all three reli- 
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gions believe that the ultimate 
reality is more than mechanical and 
material life. 

“2. God—all believe that an ulti- 
mate reality, revealing itself in intel- 
ligence, purpose, will, and not just 
matter, is the final determinant of 
life. 

“3. Ethics—all have a common 
ethics, a common morality based 
upon the Ten Commandments. 
Love and righteousness are exalted 
in all three religions. 

“4. The sovereignty of God— 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
alike believe in a power greater than 
ourselves, in the purposefulness of 
life, in the fact that man was cre- 
ated by God and is meant to serve 
God.” 

Weigh these four propositions 
against Communist materialism and 
you come to the same conclusion 
Dr. Cavert did: “Protestant, Catho- 
lic and Jew stand together in the 
fundamental cleavage in the world 
today.” 

Protestantism in America has 
been no ivory tower religion. It has 
struck out at economic ills and in- 
justice, at prejudice and discrimina- 
tion, at greed and ignorance, wher- 
ever it has found them—at the risk 
of rabid criticism. 

The Home Missions Council, one 
of the inter-denominational agen- 
cies amalgamated into the new 
National Council of Churches, has 
done a tireless job of improving the 
lot of migrant farm workers, one 
of the most down-trodden groups 
in America. The Federal Council of 
Churches, predecessor to the Na- 
tional Council, has done pioneer 
work in mental health. It has edu- 
cated pastors everywhere in modern 
psychology, so they could be more 
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effective on sick calls, in bereave- 
ments, parent-child problems, mari- 
tal crises. 

The Council’s Department of the 
Church and Economic Life has 
worked unceasingly to keep our na- 
tional economy spiritually healthy. 
Right now this department is en- 
grossed in a huge research project, 
financed by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, on “the role of ethics in 
economic life.” 

Christianity in daily life seemed 


to be the hallmark of Protestantism . 


in America today, as I found it. 
To love God and to love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself were the prime ideals. 
But the Protestant church is huge 
and sprawling. Where can you find 
it capsulated, summed up? Where 
is the heart of Protestantism? 


I asked Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, 


head of the National Council’s 
Division of Christian Life and 


Work. 

He told me. 

So I went there. 

I was surprised at first, for the 
heart of Protestantism was not New 
York or Chicago or Los Angeles 
or any of the big places of America. 
It was a little valley, deep in the 
hinterland of Pennsylvania, with 
hemlock-sided mountains hovering 
over it and a hungry creek lapping 
its way through. I stayed for a time 
in three towns along the creek and 
two over the hills, and not one of 
them had as many people in it as 
the apartment house in which I 
formerly lived in New York. 

“Go there,” Barnes had said, 
“and you'll see the life force of 
Protestantism. Our strength is in 
the small towns. Most of our 
churches are country churches.” 

My first view of the valley was 


at twilight. I got off the train at 
Towanda, Pennsylvania. Rev. James 
M. Moffett met me there‘and drove 
me into the Valley of the Wyalus- 
ing Creek. As we rounded a bend 
five deer eyed us from the roadside, 
then bobbed away through the 
brush. 

Reverend Moffett has _ three 
churches in the valley—the Stevens- 
ville Presbyterian Church, the Rush- 
ville Presbyterian Church and the 
Camptown Community Church. 
These towns have populations of 
around 200 each and cannot afford 
a minister’s exclusive services. 
Camptown (believed to be the town 
of Stephen Foster’s “Camptown 
Races”) has brought Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Baptists together 
in its Community Church. The pul- 
pit is shared by Moffett and a young 
Methodist minister, Rev. William 
W. Reid. Reverend Reid also has 
churches in the tiny nearby towns 
of Standing Stone, Herrickville and 
Beaver Meadows. 

Sunday is a busy day for these 
two preachers as they hurry through 
the valley and over the hills (Reid 
by jeep) to conduct three or four 
services. Reverend Reid, 27, is 
fresh out of Yale Divinity School, 
having made the decision to go into 
religion instead of botany during 
long, contemplative hours in a Ger- 
man prisoner-of-war camp during 
World War II. Reverend Moffett, 
45, is the son of a famous mis- 
sionary to Korea, Rev. Samuel Aus- 
tin Moffett. His mother was a medi- 
cal missionary and three of his four 
brothers are ministers. When he was 
offered a larger, better-paying pas- 
torate, he replied, “No, I'll stay here 
in the valley. This is America.” 

To help feed his three growing 
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youngsters on a rural minister’s 
salary, Reverend Moffett raises 
gladiolas. This year he has the teen- 
= of the valley raising them, too. 

ey’re growing 10,000 plants on 
bits of land Reverend Moffett can 
“borrow” from the farmers and, 
with the proceeds, will send young 
folks to religious camp-conferences. 

Lanky Jim Moffett is a familiar 
figure on the farms. When Miles 
“Mike” Haight’s hen house burned 
down, the parson was on hand with 
the rest of the neighbors to cut 
timber for a new one. You might 
find him chatting with Ben Sumner 
in the barn at milking time, or on 
Lacey Van De Mark’s farm at silo- 
filling. 

On alternate Wednesday eve- 
nings he and Mrs. Moffett will be 
at the Rook game at Rushville 
Community Hall. The big talk at 
the Community Hall right now is 
how Wright Giffin carved a chunk 
out of the hillside with his bull- 
dozer so farmers driving to church 
doings could have a place to park. 

One afternoon I rode over the 
hills of Herrickville with Reverend 
Reid in his jeep. We called on Mrs. 
Eloise Welliver, a very religious 
woman. She told us how she hap- 
pened to become religious. Here’s 
what she said: 

“TI was very ambitious when I was 
younger. But I was thwarted at 
every turn and became embittered. 
Finally I got down on my knees 
one day and said, ‘Here I am, Lord. 
I’ve made a mess of my life. Here 
are the pieces.’ That was 18 years 
ago. I have had faith ever since. 
Whenever a doubt came, I simply 
remembered Jesus saying, ‘Him that 
cometh to Me I will in no wise cast 
out.’ I just took Him at His word.” 
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Many people, in Mrs. Welliver’s 
opinion, are “coming to the end of 
themselves” these days. That’s why 
they’re turning to God. 

Next day, Sunday, at the church 
in Rushville a visiting minister, Rev. 
Robert R. Smyril, said in his ser- 
mon, “We can worship our God 
any time, any place. We do not 
need to face any direction; we do 
not need to present ourselves to 
any special person to be an inter- 
mediary for us. We can worship 


_in the fields or on a mountain top, 


in the quiet of our room or at busy 
noonday.” 

I thought of those lines as I went 
choring with farmer Benton Sum- 
ner in Stevensville. While his hired 
man was milking the 17 hornless 
Holsteins in the barn, Ben pulled 
ensilage down from the silo and 
carried a pail of it to each stall. He 
gave warm water to some young 
heifers and rtly eyed a new 
calf which had been born during 
the night and was still wet. He 
ern the hunting dogs, fed the 

ogs and the white leghorns, turned 
the sheep out of their shed, and 
tenderly tossed some grain and a 
forkful of hay to old Pete. 

Pete is a horse well beyond his 
days of usefulness and expensive to 
feed, but Ben just won’t get rid of 
him. “Might as well take care of 
him in his old age,” Ben said. 

Then he tenderly examined a 
ewe which had been hurt by a frisky 
heifer, and adjusted a bandage 
around its girth. Ben sent Pearl, his 
collie, scampering after some sheep 
which had strayed too far and 
called some back himself, shouting, 
“Hy nanny! H-y-y-y nanny!” 

But Ben doesn’t go to church very 
often. Of course, he loves all those 
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things he cares for. And his 
rie Hon is warm with hospitality. 
And the neighbors know that when 
anyone has trouble, Ben will turn 
up to help. Maybe that’s what Rev- 
erend Smyril meant when he said, 
“We can worship our God any time, 
any place”—even in a barn, or a 
manger. 

“Religion is a way of life here,” 
remarked 16-year-old Janet Bates, 
who was tending the general store 
in Stevensville. She’s one teen-ager 
who isn’t itching for any big city. 
Stevensville, which is just a turn in 
the road where a bridge crossed 
Wyalusing Creek—a post office, a 
general store and an abandoned old 
mil!—is good enough for her. “I like 
it here,” she said, “because in 
Stevensville people like each other.” 

It is said the heart of religion is 
love. “A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another.” 
“It’s love, 


Says Reverend Moffett: 
when your neighbor has a hole in 
his shoe and your foot is cold.” 

The valley is full of that kind of 
feeling. 

Bruce Dodge was sick once at 


harvest time, so sick he couldn’t 
get in his potatoes. “First thing I 
knew,” said he, “there was the 
sound of potatoes being dumped 
into my cellar.” A dozen neighbor- 
ing farmers had dug them for him 
—and also poured a concrete floor 
for one of his farm buildings that 
needed repair. 

Last year, when Floyd Hitch- 
cock’s house burned down, the 
neighbors rounded up so much fur- 
niture and clothing that he ended 
up with more than he had before. 

Prayer, throughout the valley, is 
a constant thing. I never sat down 
to a meal with those farm folk but 


what a prayer to God was offered. 
Young people’s meetings began and 
closed with prayer. At a meeting at 
Mabel Van Guilder’s ‘house, teen- 
agers stood up in a circle, holding 
hands, and each offered a prayer 
in rotation. When the Men's Fel- 
lowship Club of Camptown = to- 
ether at Ed Kennedy’s 

fathers and sons bowed their heads 
and said prayers together. 

As I threaded my way back along 
the Wyalusing Creek, and over the 
hills in Reverend Reid’s jeep, and 
finally boarded the Black Diamond 
Express for New York, I knew why 
Dr. Barnes had called this the 
“heart of Protestantism” in America. 

But there was still another way in 
which the valley was a microcosm 
of the Protestant world. The Camp- 
town Community Church was one 
church with three denominations in 
it. It signified the most vigorous 
movement in modern Protestantism 
—the pull toward unity. 

Need Protestantism have 222 
denominations? Or even the 31 
major denominations in which 95 

cent of its members are con- 
centrated? What about the duplica- 
tion of effort, the inefficiency, the 
rivalry, the dissipation of strength 
resulting from such fragmentation? 

Protestants have been aware of 
the problem for some time. Says 
Professor Harry C. Munro, of Texas 
Christian University, “The multipli- 
cation of denominations in America 
has sometimes been looked upon as 
a reflection upon Christianity. It is 
actually a tribute to American free- 
dom and tolerance.” For many of 
the denominations were set up by 
early settlers seeking religious free- 
dom, bringing with them ideas of 
free worship not tolerated in Eu- 
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rope during that period. 

The drive toward unity—not 
necessarily “organic” unity, but at 
least “cooperative” unity—has been 
gathering steam for over 100 years. 
Many mergers of denominations 
have occurred, and more are on 
the fire. But the biggest step toward 
unity in Protestantism’s entire his- 
tory was taken at Cleveland in No- 
vember, 1950. The National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. was founded, bringing with- 
in its fold 25 major Protestant 
denominations (as well as four 
Eastern Orthodox churches). It in- 
corporated the old Federal Council 
of Churches along with 11 other 
inter-denominational agencies. In 
its churches are more than 30,000,- 
000 communicant members, more 
than 60 per cent of all the Protes- 
tants in the country. 

Four thousand delegates founded 
the National Council in Cleveland’s 
Public Auditorium during a bliz- 
zard-bound week when Sherman 
tanks were mobilized to pull the city 
out of a 21-inch snow. 

“The miracle is not that we got 
here despite the snow,” one dele- 
gate told me. “The miracle is that 


FORE-SOME. 


we got here despite our denomina- 
tional differences!” 

Actually none of the denomina- 
tions gave up any of their spiritual 
or liturgical differences. Protestants 
never have wanted an authoritative 
church over them. As one delegate 
excitedly warned me, “Don’t con- 
fuse this Council with a Pope and 
Hierarchy!” Indeed, the National 
Council itself carefully made clear 
that “what was achieved is, of 
course, not church union but it is 
church cooperation in a degree that 
we never had before.” The re- 
splendent ceremonies took place 
beneath a huge suspended sign— 
“This Nation Under God.” 

Out in the Wyalusing Valley they 
tell a story about a farmer who 
drove to town with a load of grain 
and met a preacher who asked, 
“What is your denomination?” 

“Well sir,” replied the farmer. 
“Thar’s three roads leadin’ to this 
town. Thar’s the mountain road, 
and thar’s the short cut, and thar’s 
the swamp road. Now if you was 
goin’ to buy my grain, would you 
ask which road I come by? Or 
would you want to know— How 
good is my grain!” as 





@ Two aviv GoLFers found themselves one afternoon trapped behind an 
exceptionally slow woman twosome. Shouts, screams of “Fore” and all 
the customary methods of getting to play through failed to work as the 
ladies dawdled from tee to green. Finally one exasperated player said, “I'll 
just run up and tell them off and then we can play through.” 

He caught up with the women, chatted a moment and then walked back 
and said, “Sorry, couldn’t say much to them. It’s my wife and a woman 


I've been seeing on the sly.” 


Two greens later his partner became incensed and said, “Look, this is 

ridiculous. No reason why I can’t ask those gals to let us play through.” 
He ran ahead, talked briefly with the women and walked slowly back. 
“What happened?” asked his partner. 


“Small world, isn’t it?” the other replied. 
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He Sells Today's Goods 
At Yesterday's Prices 


BY DANIEL R. WRIGHT 


Coultrap’s store is a customer’s paradise. 


® prices aT Ed Coultrap’s store 
near Tappan Lake, Ohio, bear a 
remarkable resemblance to a 1939 
grocery advertisement. 

You can buy bacon for 39 cents 
a pound and round steak for 89 
cents. A case of canned goods goes 
for 10 cents above cost. A 9x12 
felt-base rug is $3.95. Car batteries 
and tires sell for one dollar above 
cost. A four-way lug wrench is 97 
cents. When an item isn’t moving 
fast enough for Ed, he knocks the 
price down to cost to get it going. 

Small wonder people come from 
50 miles around to shop there regu- 
larly. Tourists from every state of 
the union and Canada go miles out 
of their way for a glimpse of the 
‘amazing operation. It’s estimated 
more than a million people bought 
something there last year. 

At Coultrap’s there’s a 40-foot, 
half-moon lunch counter, too, over 
which hangs a big sign that reads: 
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It makes money, too 


“We Cook Like Mama.” Another 
advertises “The World’s Bigest Five- 
Cent Sandwich.” (The sign painter 
couldn’t spell.) Those. include bo- 
logna, pickle and pimento, Dutch 
loaf, spiced luncheon meat, minced 
ham and cheese sandwiches. A ham- 
burger is 15 cents and a big baked 
ham sandwich is an astronomical 
20 cents. A large glass of orange 
juice costs a dime. 

How does Coultrap’s stay in busi- 
ness with prices like that? Heavy 
volume is the answer, according to 
Ed. He buys merchandise by the 
truck and car load and dumps it 
on the floor for people to cart 
away. “You've got to have a little 
of everything and lots of some 
things to profit,” he says. The store 
sells about 5,000 of those felt-base 
rugs a year to make a profit. 

Ed figures his profit margin this 
year at 10 per cent. Last year it was 
only 8.5 per cent. That’s not much, 





so the store has to bring in at least 
10,000 people a week to stay com- 
fortable financially. And Ed, who’s 
been traveling around picking up 
smart merchandising tricks for over 
30 years, is always turning up with 
new ways to keep ’em coming. 
The loss-leader is his surest bait. 
Just like some drug stores sell cig- 
arettés at no profit to coax cus- 
tomers, Ed sells meat at cost. “We'll 
sell a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of meat this year and not 
make a nickel on it,” he claims. 
Another $50,000 taken in at the 
lunch counter will go the same way. 
However, on clothing, shoes, ap- 
pliances, auto accessories and toys 
the markups run anywhere from 
10 to 25 per cent. Even so, that’s a 
lot less than the 16 to 45 per cent 
markups of most merchants. Ed 
hopes to do a million dollars’ worth 
of business this year, and about 
$100,000 of that will be gross profit. 
For a country store, that’s unusual. 
A favorite trick of Ed’s is buying 
merchandise at below-cost from un- 
fortunate jobbers or distributors. He 
struck pay dirt just recently when 
he found a jobber with 3,600 five- 
pound cans of Karo syrup on his 
hands. Right now Ed is selling the 
cans at 39 cents apiece and still 
making a fair profit. Chain super- 
markets in the vicinity are peddling 


them at 59 cents a can. 

“The World’s Most Unusual 
Store” squats comfortably in a little 
half-mile long valley bisected by 
U.S. Route 250 which winds 
through eastern Ohio’s i 
countryside. It’s about 90 miles 
south of Cleveland and some 70 
miles west of Pittsburgh. 

Standing on the store’s front 
stoop, a visitor sees nothing but 
fence posts, a few clumps of trees, 
four barns, an airplane hangar 
across the road, two barbwire 
fences, a flock of chickens and a 
corporal’s guard of cows. The val- 
ley itself is approximately 10 square 
miles, of which Ed owns about 140 
acres. He plans to acquire more 
next spring. 

The store looks peaceful enough 
in this bucolic setting, but inside 
there’s apt to be bedlam. The floor 
is in such a constant state of con- 
fusion that Ed’s thinking of setting 
up a special department to hel 
lost children. It’s jam-packed wi 
merchandise, and it’s not unusual 
for 300 people to be milling around 
the floor at the same time. 


There are a dozen special de- 
partments all told. They include 
grocery, hardware, produce, auto 


accessories, clothing and _ shoes, 
restaurant, feed, meat, candy store, 
appliances, barber shop and farm 
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equipment. There’s another de- 
partment which takes in everything 
that won’t go any place else. Ed 
stands in the middle of the floor 
like a circus ringmaster and shouts: 
“There'll be more departments next 
year, folks.” 

A farmer came in the store re- 
cently with a shopping list that 
called for a set of tire chains for a 
jeep, six dozen red bandana hand- 
kerchiefs (the store had a hundred 
dozen), Epsom salts, a power mow- 
er, a horse collar, a dinner bucket, 
perfume, candy kisses, golf balls 
and some salt side with soup bean. 
He got everything on the list. 

The barber shop was set up this 
summer with three chairs. A ton- 
sorial treatment is 49 cents and a 
shave is 39 cents. Not only that, 
the first shave and haircut are on 
the house. Ed’s afraid that some- 
day a city barber will drive down 
and shoot him. 

Not long ago Ed put a strong 
lock on the door to the shoe de- 
partment to keep customers from 
waiting on themselves. “We had a 
lot of trouble for a while,” he says. 
“They'd get the stock all mixed 
up.” Coultrap’s sells close to 10,000 
pairs of shoes a year at one dollar 
above cost. 

In addition to all the depart- 
ments there’s a big space in the 
southeast corner of the store kept 
free for salesmen. Ed gives them 
the space for two weeks to build 
special displays to promote their 
own products. The only hitch is 
they have to sell at cost. Recently a 
salesman pyramided one ton of 
crackers in the space, and the pile 
was almost demolished in 10 days. 
The cracker firm said it was the 
biggest single order in its history 
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Another salesman stacked 150 
cases of facial tissues in the space 
and sold the large size at two for 
59 cents. Nearby chain stores were 
selling them at two for 79 cents at 
the same time. 

Ed Coultrap is a character. He’s 
44 years old, chews tobacco and, in 
the middle of the summer, dresses 
as if he’s going to a square dance. 
He’s a congenial host, and people 
often stop in just to chin with him 
and with each other. “On Saturday 
mornings my place looks like a 
refugee camp,” he says. He doesn’t 
mind, though, because everybody 
usually finds something to buy. 

Ed never quite made it to high 
school. His wife, Margaret, on the 
other hand, has her master of arts 
degree in history from Boston Uni- 
versity. The two of them started 
out more than 20 years ago with 
a gas station located right behind 
their present store. They worked 14 
hours a day, seven days a week 
getting their start. And it wasn’t 
long before they were buying 
canned grocery goods in carload 
lots, the way they buy them today. 

Margaret Coultrap officiates at 
the battery of cash registers while 
her husband keeps the books in a 
small office overlooking the main 
floor. 

While he was operating the little 
gasoline station and adjoining gro- 
cery store, Ed was eking out about 
$5,000 worth of business a year. 
When he moved into his new 
building in 1947 it wasn’t long be- 
fore sales scooted up to a $500,000- 
a-year pace. 

Ed’s proud of his steel and con- 
crete store which he built pretty 
much on his own hook. When the 
steel arrived from Pittsburgh, Ed 
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called up the company and yelled: 
“Hey, how about sending me a 
man to show me how to put it up?” 
The steel company representative 
hollered back: “Hey, how about me 
sending you the plans and you 
figuring it out for yourself?” 

Ed did. He continued to wait on 
the counter in the small store, but 
whenever he got a break he’d run 
over to the new store and work on 
the plans. He and Margaret worked 
18 hours a day all through the 
Summer and Fall of ’47. 

Right now Ed is in the throes of 
again enlarging his store, already 
big enough to house six basketball 
courts. He is adding 15 feet on all 
four sides, or enough additional 
space to take in two more courts. 
And next spring Coultrap’s is going 
on an expansion binge calculated to 
put the city shopping centers to 
shame. Ed plans to line both sides 
of U.S. 250 with stores and amuse- 
ment places for the half-mile that 
the highway cuts through the valley. 

He intends to put up separate 
hardware, jewelry, furniture and 
dairy stores. There'll be a frozen 
custard stand, a riding academy, 
a midget auto race track and a 
drive-in theater. He’s also thinking 
about a golf driving range, pony 
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rides and other amusements, and a 
super service station. 

Ed already has a lease on the 
Tappan Airport across the road 
from his store. He has a pilot who 
gives flying lessons. He also be- 
lieves his is the only store in the 
state, and maybe the country, that 
has regular customers who shop by 
air. In fact, Ed interrupted an in- 
terview with a. reporter to walk 
across the highway and deliver a 
ham and a dozen eggs to a farmer 
from nearby East Richland, who 
waited in his plane. 

Ed Coultrap has. won his way 
into that unusual position where 
the world beats a path to his door. 
Folks go to Coultrap’s because he 
gives them something they had al- 
most forgotten ever existed—pre- 
war prices. 

And how does it work out for 
Ed Coultrap? 

Well, every month Ed, his wife 
and his 10 department heads (half 
the total employees) go out for a 
steak dinner. If the store shows a 
profit for the month, Ed has to pay 
for the meal, and if there’s a loss 
the employees pay. It’s significant 
that the department chiefs haven’t 
had to shell out once in the last 
five years. lies 





@ IN A PREDOMINANTLY Italian section of Newark, New Jersey, I once deliv- 
ered a gubernatorial campaign address which I modestly considered one 
of my finest. However, it was received with no enthusiasm and only little 
applause at the end. I could only conclude I had been talking to some 
disinterested Democrats. Following me, another speaker arose and addressed 
the gathering in Italian. His words were received with thunderous ovation. 
Naturally I joined the generous applause and felt compelled to whisper to 
the chairman: “What was that fellow talking about? I never saw such a 
response from an audience.” 

“Oh,” replied the chairman, “he was translating your speech into Italian 
so the audience could understand.” —Harold G. Hoffman 
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Using shift ond clutch, GEAR SHIFT 
river A wd appropriate gear. 


ENGINE 


®) SECOND 


Multiplies engine torque Multiplies engine Direct drive. Drive shaft 
(push) 2'/2-3 times. torque by I'4, and turns at same speed 
Recreases speed same decreases speed same as engine shoft, with 
amount amount. no increase in torque. 


GAS PEDAL When pressed to floor (adL . 
board, gives extra pickup by oe 
downshifting gears. GEAR GOVERNOR 


CONTROL LEVER Activates shift of 
Planetary Gears 


| aie ‘ae A 


FLUID COUPLING TRANSMISSION 

Cushions gear shift- Planetary gears give 4 forward speeds. Multi- 

ing. ply torque by 3% in First Gear; 2!/2 in 
Second; 1|'/2 in Third; Direct Drive in Fourth. 











TORQUE CONVERTER 


Multiplies engine torque up to 2!/, 
times at start. Becomes Fluid Cou- 
pling at highway speeds. 


PADDLES 
Extra gadgets in Converter 
to increase downbill braking 


TORQUE ‘CONVERTER 


Multiplies engine torque up to 2!/, Brought into action only by set 
times at start. Becomes Fluid Cou- ting of control lever at Low or 


pling at highway speeds. Reverse. Increase torque to 4.09 


ratio. 








Activates Plane- 
tary Gears 


aes to 
position of gas 


Help multiply torque in Reverse, Low 


d Intermediat ds. B 6a = 
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Multiplies engine torque by up to 2'/, 


times at stort. Becomes Fluid Coupling at highway speeds. 
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TORQUE CONVERTER PLANETARY GEARS Both converter and 


are au- 
Multiplies engine Help multiply torque when high- 
torque by up to 2!/, in Reverse, Low, In- a is reached—18-35 
times at start. termediate speeds. normal pedal 


gas pressure. 











FLUID COUPLING 
Cushions gear shifting. 


‘ - 

CLUT Has 4 forward speeds. Includes Overdrive 
om —which turns drive shaft faster than en- 
gine shaft, though providing less torque. 





Whether you want to see the world, 


prove you re old enough to work, or 


your rights of citizenship, or obtain 
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BY HENRY LEE 


@ iF you WANT to see the world or 
just stay at home on Social Security 

. if you want to prove you’re old 
enough to work or, perhaps, too 
young to be drafted . . . if you want 
a defense job, citizenship rights, 
maybe a big inheritance or just a 
modest pension— 

You'd better have that little piece 
of paper! 

If you can’t produce it, or its 
legally acceptable equivalent, you 
are stateless, ageless, jobless in the 
eyes of your government and many 
business firms. 

Along with making out their 
wills and reading their insurance 
policies carefully, obtaining proof of 
birth is the great unfinished busi- 
ness of most Americans. According 
to the latest government estimates, 
at least a third of the nation have 
no birth certificates—and probably 
not a worry in the world over the 
fact. Oh, but the headaches in store 
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for tens of thousands of us who are, 
thus, legally unborn. 

Almost from cradle to grave, a 
birth certificate is at least a con- 
venience and, someplace along the 
line, a vital necessity. Especially in 
these security-conscious times, proof 
of American birth or citizenship is 
the most precious piece of paper 
in the world. And in a more prac- 
tical sense, a birth certificate has 
many cash and curious uses, in 
addition to guaranteeing the pro- 
tection of the U. S. flag. 

In Portland, Oregon, the lack 
of a birth certificate once cost the 
Jefferson High School football team 
the state championship. 

This dismaying event came about 
when the age of Jefferson’s star 
fullback was challenged. (The age 
limit for high school gridsters was 
20.) His birth certificate could not 
be found, but a baptismal record 
indicated he might be 21—and the 





or remain at home ona pension... 


too young to be drafted...establish 


a job in a defense plant... you had 
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school had to forfeit every victorious 
game in which he had played. 

Athletes or hot, all of us will 
have to establish proof of age when 
the time comes to cash in on pen- 
sions or annuities. In many cases, 
the Federal Railroad Retirement 
Board reports, unlucky individuals 
who couldn’t prove their birth dates 
have been forced to defer legiti- 
mately earned retirement for a 
number of years. Practically all pen- 
sion agencies report similar cases. 

Of course, the older you are when 
you start hunting for a certificate 
or substitute proof, the harder the 
job will be. In Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin, a woman applied for an 
age-65 pension, but at last reports, 
she was going to wait till she was 
77 to become eligible. 

There were no older friends or 
relatives still surviving who could 
swear to her birth, and the only 
church records disclosed that she 


had been baptized only 53 years 
previous to her pension application. 
This church had ordinarily baptized 
during adolescence, so the presump- 
tion was that she’d been 12 or older 
at the time. In the eyes of the law, 
presumption isn’t positive proof. 

In the past 15 years, because So- 
cial Security demands proof of 
birth date for its old-age assistance 
benefits, the Census Bureau has 
processed more than 2,500,000 ap- 
plications for personal Census rec- 
ords. (This is an accepted alternate 
method of establishing birth.) Dur- 
ing the war, the volume of applica- 
tions reached 500,000 annually, 
mostly defense workers. 

A baby’s certificate will help a 
veteran’s widow to obtain addi- 
tional benefits, and such docu- 
mentary proof May even protect the 
child himself against the law. 

In some states, any child under 
seven is presumed incapable of 
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committing a crime. Between seven 
and 14, the presumption still holds 
largely in his favor—the strongest 
evidence being his birth certificate. 
Later, in his teens, it will keep him 
in school, get him his working pa- 
pers, protect him from exploitation. 

The treacherous thing is that 
these records are mere scraps of 
paper we never miss—till we need 
them—and then we need them 
badly and in a hurry. 

A lawyer in Nevada, making a 
rush trip to Europe on business, ar- 
ranged a reservation on a liner out 
of New York and stopped off en- 
route in Washington to pick up a 
passport. That’s what he thought. 
Without a birth certificate to prove 
citizenship, he had to cancel his 
sailing while he collected affidavits 
to prove his former activities, places 
of residence and character. 

Aside from delay and embarrass- 
ment, no damage was done in this 
case. But Americans on the outside, 
trying to get back in, often find 
their situation desperate. 

When the war broke out, an 
American youth of Austrian des- 
cent was caught in the old country. 
His parents here sought his release 
through affidavits attesting his U. S. 
citizenship. Only a birth certificate, 
the Austrian government insisted, 
would be acceptable proof. None 
had been filed for him, and he was 
inducted into the Austrian Army— 
to fight against his own country. 

Any of us may find ourselves in 
trouble, even in nearby Canada, if 
we're caught without essential proof 
of citizenship. Recently, a very an- 
noyed Iowan, marooned across the 
northern border, wrote back home: 

“I am in need of the birth certifi- 
cates of my three children. I am 
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ing to leave Canada to move to 
North Dakota. The U. S. Im- 
migration officer demands birth 
certificates for my children before 
permitting us to cross the line.” 

Next to no certificate, the worst 
thing is a faulty one. More often 
than people realize, the wrong sex, 
birth date, even parents are listed 
on the official records. 

Some time ago, Dr. Halbert L. 
Dunn, chief of the National Office 
of Vital Statistics, received a spe- 
cial delivery from an old aunt, ask- 
ing him to double-check his own 
certificate while she was still alive. 
“Do not let this go,” she cautioned. 
“It is quite important for you to 
have a birth certificate.” 

Chuckling tolerantly, he did 
double-check—and found his own 
name and his mother’s had been 
misspelled and the birth date incor- 
rectly listed by a full year. 

“Since the certificate had been 
filed more than a year after my 
birth,” he points out ruefully, “it 
could have been questioned in a 
court of law if introduced as evi- 
dence of proof of age or citizenship. 
Needless to say, I am following my 
aunt’s advice and obtaining clear- 
cut proof of birth facts while rela- 
tives live who can testify to them.” 

Historically, at least in census 
form, birth recordings date back to 
Moses who “numbered, as the Lord 
commanded him, all the firstborn 
among the children of Israel.” The 
Bible indicates the ancient Jews 
took great pains with birth records. 

As far back as the early 1500's, 
the English clergy registered births, 
chiefly to avoid inheritance disputes. 
However, it wasn’t till the last cen- 
tury that compulsory registration 
was adopted both in England and 
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on the Continent. Today, birth 
registration is compulsory every- 
where in the U. S. 

Actually, it’s such a simple pro- 
cedure there should be no slip-ups. 
The physician or midwife fills out a 
simple form which is filed with a 
local official within 10 days of the 
birth. At the end of each month, 
all certificates are forwarded to a 
central state office, becoming per- 
manent records accessible to those 
who may be interested. There is no 
cost to the parents in this registra- 
tion process. 

However, since slip-ups do occur 
now and then, parents should take 
these precautions in behalf of their 
children: 

1. Make sure that the doctor or 
midwife correctly spells all names 
and fills in all pertinent facts, in- 
cluding the exact date. 

2. Follow through by obtaining 
a certified copy of the record. 

3. Especially in these hazardous 
days when even official records 
could be destroyed by enemy ac- 
tion, be sure to keep the certified 
copy as carefully as you keep any 
other precious document. 

For your own protection, whether 
you are parent, bachelor or spin- 
ster, you should take these addi- 
tignal precautions: 

1. Double-check you own birth 
certificates for accuracy. 

2. If you have none, write your 


WRONG SHIFT 


state of birth—State Health Officer 
or State Registrar of Vital Statistics 
—and request a copy. You may be 
in for an unpleasant surprise. Some 
states have begun permanent birth 
registration only in this century. 
Montana, for example, started in 
1907; Kansas in mid-1911; Wis- 
consin in 1917. 

3. If you find there is no certifi- 
cate for you, correct the situation 
immediately. One of the best proofs 
is legally executed, notarized affi- 
davits from relattves or close friends 
who will swear to the date and 
place and your parentage. 

4. If you will write to the Bureau 
of Census (Washington 25, D.C.), 
you will receive an application for 
search of Federal Census records 
which should list you in the earliest 
census after your birth. For $1, the 
bureau will look you up in two 
censuses. 

A nuisance, perhaps, but not 
nearly so much so now as later, 
when every day’s delay may cost 
you money or inconvenience. Even 
Will Rogers, after somber reflection 
on the sometimes necessary ways of 
bureaucracy, revised his famous ob- 
servation and said: 

“When you see a boy running 
around with a pair of pants on, or 
without ’em for that matter, it is 
pretty good proof that he has been 
born—but it does not prove when, 
where at, nor who to.” Le 





@ IN SOUTHERN FRANCE a farmer watched Quintanella, the painter, as he 
sat before his easel, studying his canvas. “You are resting, I see,” the farmer 
observed. “No, I am working,” the artist replied. 

Later in the day the farmer passed again as Quintanella was working 
in his garden. “Now you are working,” the farmer commented. 

“Ah, no!” the artist answered. “Now I am resting from my work.” 


—Ernest Maass 
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North 
with 
Spring 


A naturalist records the birth 
of a season from Florida to 


Canada. This is what he saw 


® OFFICIALLY, Spring begins at the 
same moment all over the country. 
But when that time comes (this year 
it is at 11:14 a.m. EST, March 20) 
the season is well advanced in the 
South, while ice and snow still hold 
sway in the North. 

Edwin Way Teale, naturalist- 
writer-photographer, last year 4t 
this time decided to start at the bot- 
tom and watch the season unfold as 
it moved North. To keep tabs on 
Spring, he drove 17,000 miles, took 
2,400 pictures, and wrote it down in 
a book, North with the Spring. 

Here PacEant brings you some of 
his photographs of the journey, with 
a map (left) showing where he took 
them. At right, Teale watches ring- 
billed gulls on Sarasota Beach as he 
starts out. 
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2] Lake Okeechobee, Fla. Grassclumps rise like fountains on the western shore 
of this huge body of fresh water, near where Spring comes first in the East 
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@ Columbia, S$. C. Baby screech owl 
appears early in season, tries wings 
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Okefenokee Swamp, Ga. Familiar din of the peepers starts when the tem- 
perature reaches about 50 degrees. These tree toads can also peep under water 


Tryon, N. C. This is the time of 
the “big honeyflow,” when flowers 
are in bloom. Bees often will lit- 
erally work themselves to death 
during a period of six weeks, gather- 
ing honey and filling the combs, 
as they can be seen doing here 
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© Wilmington, N.C. Venus's flytrap devours 
insects. Here is one plant with two leaves 
(lower right) ready to snap shut if large 
enough insect lands; upper left, leaf closed 
with spines to trap insect while it is di- 
gested; and left, a leaf opened, showing only 
the skeleton of a fly remaining, the rest hav- 
ing been consumed by the plant. These 
plants are most active in warm weather 











Aberdeen, Md. A snapping tur- 
tle digs hole, backs in, lays eggs 


Trenton, N. J. Spotted salaman- 
der egg magnified 15 times 


© New York. One of thousands of @ Shenandoah Valley in Virginia is a 


baby robins Teale saw on trip mass Of apple blossoms in Spring 
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© Wilmington, N.C. Venus’s flytrap devours 
insects. Here is one plant with two leaves 
(lower right) ready to snap shut if large 
enough insect lands; upper left, leaf closed 
with spines to trap insect while it is di- 
gested; and left, a leaf opened, showing only 
the skeleton of a fly remaining, the rest hav- 
ing been consumed by the plant. These 
plants are most active in warm weather 














Aberdeen, Md. A snapping tur- 
tle digs hole, backs in, lays eggs 
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© Trenton, N. J. Spotted salaman- 
der egg magnified 15 times 


© New York. One of thousands of @ Shenandoah Valley in Virginia is a 
baby robins Teale saw on trip mass of apple blossoms in Spring 
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@ _ Bear Mountain, N. Y. These baby cottontails are typical of youth of Springtime 
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® Concord, N. H. Mother possum car- 
ries babies in pouch, later on back 





® Wells River, Vt. This endless field of dandelions had all 
turned to seed and filled the air with a white cloud of silvex 


Androscoggin River, Me. 

Violets are the common- 

est of flowers at this time 

of year, from Kissimmee > 
Prairie in Florida to Ca- . 
nadian border. Teale 4 
didn’t see all 50 varieties Fob 
but did see plenty of 

blue, white and yellow 

ones in bloom 
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The Autograph 
That Went to Eternity 


A Lesson from RAY BOLGER 
As told to Mary Cremmen 


It took this nameless Marine to pay Bolger his finest tribute 


kind of tale the way it 
proves how so little can 
‘o so far. 

In 1943, Little Jack 
Little and I spent sev- 
en months touring the 
South, Southwest and 
Central Pacific war 
areas. Our show lasted 
about three hours. g 
When we hit Guadal- 
canal the enemy was 
occupying part of the 
terrain. Our show, 
however, still ran more 
or less according to the usual pat- 
tern. I always asked if there was 
anyone in the audience who would 
like to come up on the stage and 
dance or tell jokes with us. After 
that, with Jack Little accompany- 
ing, I would sing a few songs and 
get everyone to join in. 

When it came time for me to 
dance, during this particular show, 
I decided to do a routine with a 
rifle as prop. I took a long look 
down into the audience and right 
in the front row sat a kid from 
Brooklyn. I can’t explain how I 
knew he came from there; I just 


guessed it. 
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I looked at the boy 
for almost a minute. 
The audience quieted 
down and then I 
called, “Hi ya, Brook- 
lyn!” 

He shrugged. 

I said, “Cheest it’s 
good ta hear ya verce.” 
4, The boy sat straight 

as a poker. 

I danced around the 
| stage pretending I was 
a sergeant and then 
| back to the kid. I pan- 
' tomimed three stripes 
on my sleeve and ordered, “Hand 
over your piece (rifle to the un- 
initiated ) .” 

With a little more urging from 
the rest of the crowd, the boy gave 
it up. I used the rifle in my act for 
a few minutes and, after it was 
over, I passed it back to him. 

By the time the whole show 
ended we were already overdue at 
our next spot. We had packed our 
gear on the double and were mak- 
ing a run for the plane when some 
of the men started crowding around 
to say goodbye. There was so much 
talk and noise that I almost didn’t 
notice the boy from Brooklyn when 





he stepped up to me and asked if 
I would autograph his piece. 

Ill remember this second as long 
as I live because it is so typical of 
the hundreds, maybe thousands of 
moments of decision that come to 
every life. You are asked to do a 
favor. You are in a hurry. Should 
you bother to take the time? Will 
you or won't you? What difference 
could it possibly make, anyway? 

In all honesty, I tell you that it 
was not wisdom but something no 
deeper than impulse that made me 
drop my géar on the ground. I 
reached for the boy’s piece and, 
with a penknife, scratched my name 
on the stock. 


Five YEARS passed. 

I was having lunch on the other 
side of the world in New York’s 21 
Club. Just as the meal was ending 
a young Marine lieutenant stopped 


at my table and asked if he could 
have a few words with me. He sat 
down and explained that he had 
been on Guadalcanal and seen our 
show. It seems that soon after our 
departure the enemy had attacked 
with new fury and terrible fighting 
had gone on for weeks. 

The lieutenant shrugged, “But 
you probably read about it in the 
papers. What I really stopped to 
talk about was that young Brooklyn 
kid. You see, I saw you sign his 
piece. And I thought you would 
like to know he was the kind of 
boy who never said much, never 
showed it when he was pleased. 


INSPIRATION 


“Maybe signing your autograph 
didn’t mean much to you but it cer- 
tainly did to the kid.” The Marine 
explained, “Somehow, in the midst 
of all that fighting, he had traced 
your signature on a piece of paper, 
etched it onto a fragment from a 
downed Jap Zero and then nailed 
the piece of metal to the butt of 
his rifle.” 

The Lieutenant spoke very quiect- 
ly, “A little can go a very long way, 
Mr. Bolger. At the end of the War, I 
went to Guam and spent a day 
there before starting the trip home. 
That was time enough to see a good 
part of the island. I jeeped along 
and one of my stops was the huge 
American cemetery.’ 

The Lieutenant said there were 
thousands of new graves. There had 
not yet been time to mark them all 
with white crosses and the graves 
that were still bare seemed to 
stretch endlessly. 

He walked up and down past 
the rows of white crosses and con- 
tinued to the undecorated section. 
In the noon day glare, he suddenly 
began to wonder if he were seeing 
things. A solitary marker seemed 
to be standing in the distance. 

After walking over, he under- 
stood what had happened. The 
buddies of a fallen Marine had 
made a monument of his prized 
possession—his rifle. 

The Lieutenant knelt* under the 
broiling sun and read from the 
butt: “This piece was used by Ray 
Bolger, August 1943.” oe 





@ WHEN I met him I was looking down, and when I left him I was 


looking up. 


—A Yankee definition 
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Photographer Edmund Burke, 
who made the photographs on 


these pages, believes that photo- 
graphs based on dynamic visual- 
ization are among the best which 
can be made. His pictures here 
show how figures in space can 
be as interesting as those against 
elaborate backgrounds. 
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You Can't 
Scare 


The Swiss 


BY RALPH G. MARTIN 


Distrusting the military, it has a crack 
800,000-man army. Neutral, it can fight on 
a moment’s notice. Little Switzerland has 
proved to be Europe’s prickly porcupine 


@ “SUPPOSE WAR came today,” said the young 
Swiss diplomat. “Do you know that within 24 
hours Switzerland would have the mightiest 
armed force in western Europe—800,000 trained 
soldiers ready to fight? That’s 20 per cent of 
our total population. If the United States ever 
mobilized like that, it would mean an army of 
32 million Americans.” . 

He let that sink in, then added, “And yet 
right this minute, our whole professional army 
doesn’t add up to 1,000 men.” 

When you start checking into it, you find the 
Swiss have something else to export besides fine 
watches and cheese with holes in it; they have 
the pattern for one of the best defense systems 
in the western world. 

It’s based on the idea that a nation’s survival 
is not just the business of an army of young 
men; it’s everybody’s business. 

Go to any house in this picture-postcard 
country and you'll find at least one rifle, well- 
oiled, loaded. Talk to the local postmaster and 
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maybe he’ll tell you about his pile 
of emergency ration’ cards, ready 
for distribution. The housewife has 
her prescribed stockpile of emer- 
gency food rations, industry has its 
reserve raw materials, the old shep- 
herd knows which ammo dump he’s 
going to guard. 

They say that with his right foot 
every Swiss is a citizen; with his 
left foot he’s a soldier. And they 
add, “Perhaps the big reason we’ve 
never had to fight is that for 600 
years we have always been ready.” 

Germany’s Kaiser Wilhelm II 
thought of marching through Switz- 
erland in World War I. The Swiss 
suspected it, so they invited the 
Kaiser to look them over. Later 
they got this report of a conversa- 
tion he had with a Swiss soldier: 

“You are one of 500,000, and 
you shoot well,” said the Kaiser, 
“but if we attack with a million 
men, what will you do?” 

The soldier answered quickly, 
“We will each fire twice.” 

The Germans marched through 
Belgium instead. 

Captured Nazi documents show 
that Hitler planned to invade Switz- 
erland three different times, finally 
gave up the idea when his deputy 
Martin Bormann convinced him 
such an invasion could cost up to 
a million German casualties. 

How did Europe’s postage stamp 
turn into such a porcupine? 

You have to go back to the Battle 
of Morgarten in 1315, the Swiss 
Valley Forge. Those were the days 
of armored knights, and the Aus- 
trian Hapsburgs sent 12,000 across 
the border to take over this tiny 
country. Suddenly, down from the 
mountains rolled huge boulders and 
behind the boulders swarmed hun- 


dreds of screaming Swiss, swinging 
strange long pikes fixed with curved 
steel hooks to harpoon knights off 
their horses. There weren’t many 
prisoners, and no invading army 
has ever visited Switzerland since. 

It’s a Swiss joke, and a hard fact, 
that every Swiss village—no matter 
how small—has three things: a 
church, a restaurant and a shoot- 
ing range. 

But don’t get them wrong. This 
is a nation of individuals, not goose- 
steppers. Practicing on the shooting 
range each Sunday, that’s tradition. 
Of course they have guns at home, 
but that’s the only way this little 
country can guarantee itself imme- 
diate mobilization. 

And why does everybody talk so 
much about the military? Because 
almost every young man has been 
a soldier before he’s 20 and keeps 
returning for annual refresher train- 
ing until he’s 48, and because every- 
body feels the life and death of his 
country as a highly personal thing. 

Deep in every Swiss is the fear 
of dictatorships, the feeling that 
there must never be any military 
state in Switzerland. That’s why 
the army is civilian. That’s why 
this is an army without a general— 
he’s elected by parliament only in 
time of crisis. That’s why the en- 
tire professional Swiss Army consists 
of only 400 military instructors, plus 
some outpest soldiers. The rest 
exists only on paper. 

Most obvious characteristic ’ of 
any army headquarters, especially 
American, is that it crawls with 
people. At a Recruit Center in 
Lucerne, you find nobody running 
around with sheafs of papers, no 
jangling telephones, and most of 
the small offices are empty. 





YOU CAN’T SCARE THE SWISS 


“American soldiers always seem 
surprised when I tell them how 
many permanent people we have at 
this army post,” said commanding 
Colonel Max Waibel. “Only eight 
of us; four officer instructors, three 
sergeants and myself. Everybody 
else only passes through.” That 
puts it very gently. Nobody ever 
simply “passes through.” The four 
months’ training are probably the 
toughest four months in the life of 
any Swiss. 

“Four months is not too much 
time to make a tough soldier out of 
a soft citizen, but we do it,” said 
Colonel Waibel, a small,wiry man 
who once was Swiss military attaché 
in Washington. “Our day starts 
long before sunrise, often goes far 
into the night. Sometimes our 


soldiers get only three hours’ sleep, 
sometimes not even that much, and 
at least 25 per cent of our training 


is night work.” 

Extra sleep and fancy PX’s and 
three-day passes and assigning men 
to pick up cigarette butts—all lux- 
uries that don’t exist here. No time 
either to make a baker out of a 
truckdriver. They go in for pains- 
taking job classification, and. spe- 
cialists go to specialist schools. 

Morale? Most soldiers in most 
armies get a 10-minute break dur- 
ing a tough bayonet drill and 
stretch out or smoke; these Swiss 
soldiers yodel. They really do. I 
heard them. And why shouldn’t 
they sing? None of them has to 
throw away any future; their Army 
training lasts only four months. And 
even then they get back most of 
their lost civilian salary. Employers 
and employees pay a special tax to 
insure fair compensation to all 
training soldiers on a proportionate 


basis—higher for a bank clerk than 
for a bank president. Maybe that’s 
why “there wasn’t even a single 
courtmartial case out of our last 
800 men, and only a half dozen 
guardhouse cases.” 

One small thing worth noting. 
A soldier passed us, saluted, barked 
his name and his mission. “Every 
soldier here does that,” explained 
Col. Waibel. “It’s a combination of 
discipline and individuality, our 
own recipe. It’s a way of showing 
our soldiers that each is a partic- 
ular person, not part of a mass.” 

But the biggest Swiss military 
asset—the thing that scared off Hit- 
ler—is the Swiss Redoubt. It’s the 
Switzerland no tourist sees. It cost 
a billion dollars, took 80,000 work- 
ers two years to build, and the 
Swiss hope it will never be used. 

It’s a string of hundreds of huge 
invisible fortresses stretching more 
than 200 miles around the white 
heart of Switzerland. Picture whole 
cities buried deep in those Alps 
with enough food and ammunition 
to last the entire 800,000-man Army 
up to two years. Each fort at least 
twice as long as a football field and 
usually deep enough to need high 
speed elevators; with subterranean 
power stations, enormous under- 

und factories, powerful con- 
cealed artillery and disappearing 
airfields. 

Swiss smile when they hear tour- 
ist stories about seeing some plane 
heading straight smack for a moun- 
tain, then mysteriously disappearing 
into nowhere. That nowhere con- 
sists of giant slabs of rock and large 
hydraulic lifts for hoisting planes 
from one level to another inside 
those rocks. Once on the exit run- 
ways, booster rockets shoot the 
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Keeping vigil on the Swiss frontier, a soldier crosses a gorge via rope ladder 


planes out on a take-off from with- 
in the rocks. 

Swiss planes and pilots are among 
the best. A big part of their 500 
fighters are the latest model British 
Vampire jets with improved Swiss 
rockets. The training of Swiss pilots 
would scare the parachutes off most 
pilots. Aerial acrobatics zooming 
up and down the mountains, pull- 
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ing out in split seconds. Army- 
trained pilots also fly Swissair 
(probably the world’s only com- 
mercial airline that hasn’t had a 
single fatality in 30 years) and in 
case of war, Swissair’s big DC-6B’s 
automatically fly for the Army. 
They’re also convertible to jet. 
The Swiss invited an American 
tank general to inspect their defense 





” 3 F Se. 
Virtually every Swiss is a good marksman 
_- 


mountain 


warfare 


The Redoubt, is a string of huge, invisible fortresses stretching along 200 miles 


setup a few years ago. The Redoubt 
impressed him as almost impreg- 
nable, “But so what,” he added. 
“I'd starve you out.” 

The Swiss disagree. First, their 
Redoubt was never planned as a 
prison. “We'll wage guerrilla war- 
fare from these forts on a large 
scale around the clock, send fighter 
planes out on steady missions, shell 


the enemy with our long-range 
artillery.” 

And what about paratroopers? 
“Well,” continued the High Com- 
mand officer, “supposing they 
dropped thousands and thousands 
of paratroopers on the Alps to take 
our Redoubt. First of all the ter- 
rain is dangerous, no trees or cover, 
really desolate. Those paratroopers 
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would be caught in the fire of a 
thousand guns they couldn’t see.” 

Still, the Swiss recently changed 
their general strategy. After all, 
four-fifths of the Swiss people and 
most of their big cities and indus- 
tries live outside the Redoubt. So 
now their defense starts at the bor- 
der, utilizing all the natural obsta- 
cles of their changing terrain, from 
deep streams to gorges every few 
miles. Sniper stations, booby traps, 
electrified wire, artillery pillboxes— 
all expertly camouflaged. Open 
the wrong barn door and you'll find 
an anti-tank gun staring you in the 
face. That shepherd near the pic- 
turesque Chalet may not be a shep- 
herd at all, but a Swiss soldjer— 
and did you ever hear of a hen- 
house backed by six feet of con- 
crete? Thousands of such installa- 
tions, some planned to stall any 
invader for a day, some for only 
an hour. And everywhere are 
mines. Push some buttons and all 
25 major Swiss mountain passes 
would avalanche, all the bridges 
would disappear. 

The Swiss even have an answer 
to the atomic bomb. Their jaw- 
breaking answer: Werkzeugmas- 
chinenfabrik Oerlikon. 

It’s the biggest munitions plant 
in Europe now, and Oerlikon’s boss, 
one of the richest and most power- 
ful men in the world, is a big broad 
man known as Biihrle. “I am the 
only man in the world,” he said, 
relaxing in his private office, “who 
made a guided missile with his own 
money.” 

His weapon is so far ahead of all 
others that our country has invited 
Biihrle to duplicate his entire Swiss 
setup here in the United States. 
Present plans already call for an 
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American labor force of 20,000 
people. They'll produce not only 
Oerlikon’s guided missiles, but its 
anti-aircraft guns, which shoot twice 
as fast as any other, and improved 
jet rockets three times lighter and 
more accurate than any others. 

The Swiss design very differently 
from Americans, says Biihrle. Amer- 
icans always want a quick, workable 
model, but the Swiss have patience, 
experimenting much more with the 
mathematics of the problem, “and 
that’s so much cheaper because all 
you need is a pencil and paper.” 
Americans could also learn from 
the Swiss that military weapons 
designing can’t work on a stop-and- 
go principle—going in wartime, 
stopping during peace. They also 
have the special skills so vital to 
new weapons. “After all, take the 
fuse, which is the most important 
thing in a guided missile. It is like 
a small watch, yes? And which 
country makes the best watches?” 

No matter how big Bihrle’s U.S. 
plant grows, he’s still going full 
blast in Switzerland to nam § the 
Swiss Army with what it needs. 
And Swiss needs are different. 

“You Americans want a guided 
missile to shoot at planes 50 miles 
away to prevent an atomic attack. 
But we Swiss here are more inter- 
ested in using them against troop 
concentrations. So perhaps we flat- 
ten the trajectory and perhaps we 
make a continuous ring of guided 
missiles along our frontier—maybe 
that might discourage any invasion 
of Switzerland, yes?” 

Here’s a country only half the 
size of California, a country that 
hasn’t had a war in 600 years, and 
yet last year spent 38% of its total 
budget on defense needs. What's 
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the use of being peaceful and neu- 
tral if you have to pay so much for 
it anyway? 

Say the Swiss: This is our insur- 
ance policy against paying the real 
price of war. If other nations had 
prepared as we had prepared, there 
might not have been those last two 
world wars. We are strong because 
we're free and we are free because 
we're strong. 

It isn’t only freedom that makes 
them strong; it’s hard work and 
cooperation. Big munitions indus- 
tries voluntarily getting together 
and saying: Our government needs 
so many weapons so quickly, so you 
make this and I'll make that and 
we won’t duplicate. And factory 
wheels don’t stop turning while 
Parliament debates a defense budg- 
et bill, because private banks ad- 
vance preliminary loans. America 
can learn from that, too. 

E. F. Zaugg is a roly-poly, cheer- 
ful man who doesn’t look like a vital 
member of the Shadow Govern- 
ment, but he is. This Shadow Gov- 
ernment is made up of the best Swiss 
brains, who make detailed plans for 
every conceivable emergency need. 
How many cattle shall we kill for 
meat in case of war and how many 
shall we save for milk? How much 
more rubber do we need? How 
much land shall we reserve for 
crops? 

They call it a Shadow Govern- 
ment because it takes over only 
in time of crisis. These best brains 
have no fancy offices. They keep 
their own civilian jobs, do this war 
planning on. their own time—nights, 
weekends, and for free. 

Zaugg’s big headache has been 
food reserves and ration cards. “Not 
enough wheat for bread, so we’ll 


eat potatoes, and we have enough 
potatoes for at least a year, enough 
cheese for two years.” house- 
wives have prescribed lists of emer- 
gency food reserves: sugar, rice, 
fats, oils, soap. And each wife 
must prepare three days’ rations for 
all the men in her house who go 
to fight. 

Onion soup, potato pancakes or 
spaghetti? That simply means 
Switzerland consists of three main 
national groups, French, German 
and Italian, and Zaugg’s different 
ration cards must remember their 
various food habits. , 

Here’s something strange. These 
Swiss, like most men anywhere, can 
hardly wait to get out of the Army. 
But once out, what do they do? 
They join a military club. Rifle- 
men join rifle clubs, tank men form 
tank clubs. Thousands and thou- 
sands of these clubs all over the 
country, certainly an integral heart 
of Swiss defense. 

Completely independent of the 
Army they tell the Army: keep 
clear of us, if we want your advice 
we'll ask for it. Clubs can do this 
because most soldiers take home 
their equipment. Infantrymen take 
home their rifles (plus 24 rounds of 
ammunition), cavalrymen take 
home their horses (for which the 
Army pays half), ex-pilots can call 
up the airfield for a practice plane 
anytime they want to. Some, of 
course, can’t: artillery, tanks, radar. 
So they go where their equipment 
is. To the others, the Army says, 
take care of your equipment and 
use it, and after a certain amount 
of time you can keep it (five years 
for a jeep). 

Clubs, like Army units, are made 
up of men in the area. Comes 
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mobilization and they don’t have to 
cross Switzerland to join their unit, 
they simply rush downtown. 

Tell. the Swiss they'll probably be 
one of the first countries attacked 
in the next war, and they'll agree. 
Tell them they can’t possibly hold 
out alone, and they'll admit it. 
Then ask them why won’t they 
join the western European Army 
and they say: 

“Our feelings, our sympathy is 
not part of our policy. We are 
with you in our feelings but we 
cannot be with you in our policy.” 

Neutrality is almost a religion 
here, something so accepted that 
it no longer even gets publicly dis- 
cussed. Swiss diplomats, though, are 
more sensitive on the subject. 

“Try to understand us,” said one 
of them. “Remember every coun- 


TO M.LT.? 


try has a right to decide how best 
to preserve itself with honor. Re- 
member we have been a poor nation 
for 500 years and so we are con- 
servative in this giving of ourselves. 
If we throw ourselves in with you, 
and we lose, then we are lost for- 


ever. Our neutrality isn’t an end in 


itself; it’s a means to an end. The 
end is our independence. Our neu- 
trality ends as soon as we are at- 
tacked. So if we are in this next 
war, it will not be us who will 
decide it.” 

It’s not just neutrality, but armed 
neutrality. To Eisenhower, that 
means—for the first time—that the 
Swiss frontier is well integrated with 
his own western defense line. He 
knows, too, that if Switzerland was 
attacked and the West rushed in to 
plug the hole—then Swiss soldiers, 
for the first time in their history, 
would march alongside us and fight 
outside their borders. 

Still, the Swiss are optimistic 
about peace. They feel the US. 
and Russia will avoid war only be- 
cause they both know the full price 
of any future war. But if war 
comes, nobody has to make speeches 
to these Swiss on why they must 
fight. Many of these soldiers will 
fight from fortified positions they 
helped build themselves, positions 
so close to their villages that they 
can look through their field glasses 
and see their farms and their wives 
and their children. as 





@ Wart WuttMan, whose poetic genius has made him immortal through- 
out the world, caused his mother considerable anguish in her latter years. 
To friends she used to chastise herself for her failings as a parent. 


“If I had only known he wanted to be a writer, 


have sent him to college.” 
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she moaned, “I would 


—Bert Craille 
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